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You would be in a deck-chair headed for the Orient 


wif you realized how cheaply you can §0 this season. 


Steamship fares are the lowest in the world, consid- 
ering service and the distance traveled. The present 
rate’ of exchange is strongly in your favor. And 

series of all-inclusive tours has been arranged for 
your benefit by the Japan ‘Tourist Bureau, a non- 
commercial organization. Japan lies at your doorstep 
—with all its rich Oriental color, its ancient temple 


gardens, modern hotels and electric trains brought 


TOURIST BUREAU 


within easy reach of a modest 1932 travel budget! 


In as little as five or six weeks you can make the 
round trip without hurry and enjoy 14 days in Japan 
visiting Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto and Kobe... 
marveling at Kamakura and the Nikko shrines... 
motoring to Fuji and the Kegon Waterfall... view- 
ing the [-mpire’s choicest regions with all expenses 
paid in advance. Other tours embrace wider territory, 
and all are now amazingly low in price. Send today 


for an interestins booklet detailing these itineraries. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are reached from the 
United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the American Mail 
Line and the Dollar Steamship Line. Full information will 
be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by 
the Japan Tourist Bureau c/o Japanese Gov't. Railways, 
One Madison Ave., N.Y.C., or c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
545 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.,or Chamber of Commerce "Bldg. 


1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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... IF You're Weighing Values... 


Americans, nowadays, are weighing 
vacation values. That’s one reason why, 
year after year, through good times and 
lean, the Roney Plaza maintains its 
leadership and popularity . . . that’s why 
the travel-wise say, ‘If it’s Florida... 
by all means, the Roney Plaza.’’ The 
Roney Plaza is more than a sumptuous 
hotel. Within its grounds is encom- 
passed for your pleasure, a complete 
ocean-front resort. The wide, white 
bathing beach . . . the Cabana Sun Club 
—colorful rendezvous of seasonal gaiety 
—with its huge out-door pool, sun-bath 
facilities and private locker for every 


await your varied vacation whims. 
Golf on numerous courses, the world’s 
best fishing and all the diversions of 
this greatest of resorts, are conveniently 
close at hand. The picture below is a 
comprehensive glimpse of this famed 
institution... but it can’t portray 
that glowing excitement and brilliance 
of life here . . . the gaiety and friendly 
mood of aristocrats at play .. . the sav- 
ory epicureanism of the Roney Plaza 
cuisine... nor the comfortable and 
stimulating feel of this luxurious home 
and its thrilling activities. Write for 
rates (generously scaled to these 


guest . . . tropical gardens and tennis modest times) and you'll appreciate 
courts... the palm-circled al fresco the real’ value in a Roney Plaza vaca- 
dante and tea patio... all these tion. 


Open from December 10th 


N. B. T. Roney 


Edward B. Jouffret - 
President 


Managing Director 


OCEAN 


FRONT HOTEL 
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THIS SUPREME EXPERIENCE 
AT LOWEST BARGAIN RATES 


INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, VISITING 140 
WORLD-RENOWNED CITIES AND PLACES 


Luxurious $.$. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially 
chartered from the Dollar Steamship Lines. 
EASTWARD from New York FEBRUARY 4 


ISITING 37 countries and islands in home- 

like comfort, with unsurpassed service and 
cuisine. Finest motors, trains, hotels, guides, 
etc., are used on shore and inland trips—with 
rikishas, camels, elephants and other means of 
local travel adding romance and adventure for 
those who seek the greatest returns from this 
trip of a lifetime. 


First class only. All staterooms outside and 
unusually large. See your travel agent or send 
for our fully illustrated booklet B3. 


JAMES BORING CO. INC. 


New York Chicago 
642 Fifth Avenue 333 N. Michigan Avenue ve 
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HEALTHFUL 2%» ¢ S-7-. 
A resort’s individuality combines at Low Cost! 
the personalities of neat its guests 8-DAY PLAN-ALL EXPENSES » $110 


and those who serve them. 


If youlove healthful,outdoor sports, 
good times and good fellowship, 
you'll enjoy Pinehurst and find con- 
genial companions there. 


The Eight-Day Plan (all ex- 
penses, $110) includes round 
trip railroad and Pullman fare 

from New York City; all meals, 

bath and room at Carolina 
Hotel, and full golf privileges. 
Leave any Saturday night. 
Special rates for other cities. 


Hotel rates equally reasonable fora 
shorter or longer vacation. For de- 
tails,reservations or booklet, phone 
our New York Office, WIckersham 
2-5577 (Hotel St. Regis) or write 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Carolina Hotel Opens Nov. 10 a 
¥ 


Special Reductions for Groups 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


America’s Premier Winter Resort 


o Ae you a grin-and- 


bearer, in this winter of uncertainty?... 
are you a grouch-and-fighter? ... why not 
copy the birds, who neither fast nor hiber- 
nate but fly away? # Ends that will barely 
meet elsewhere, tied in a bow with streamers 
..-all the little comforts you’ve been miss- 
ing... pleasant service, clothes of real chic, 
charming people with leisure to amuse them- 
selves ... yours for a song, with no chorus 
of gloom # An apartment in Paris, a villa 
in the south, rock-bottom hide-outs in Brit- 
tany, Normandy, Alsace-Lorraine, Corsica, 
to make the new poor feel like Croesus ’till 
the storm blows over « The children in 
school, taught to think, not parrot, getting 
an accent to bless you forever... forthe man 
who has carried his load too long... year 
round golf at Le Touquet, a motor trip 
through the Chateau Country... the Cote 
d’ Azur, glittering under a balmy sun, awake 
and playing night and day... if he’s too 
tired to relax at first ... Luchon, Vichy, 
Evian, Aix, Vittel at out of season rates « 
Back to Paris to buy clothes when the trans- 
atlantic crowd is gone ... winter sports in the 
Alps or the Pyrenees .. . spring in Roman 
France, at Biarritz, on any coast that calls 
Six months away, and you'll come home 
made over ... sane and poised and strong. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York City 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 
Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00, Telephone Wickersham — 2-6400, 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion, 43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS" 
SAKS-FLETH AVENUE 
Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400, Ext. 380. 
49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 
Something well worth considering before 


taking that trip. Headquarters for the 
finest still and movie cameras and acces- 
sories on the market, to suit the expe 


rienced amateur as well as the most expert 
Bintographer, 110 West 32nd Street, New 
ork 


COCKTAIL 
are impressive 
eates .. . and the 


ACCESSORTES 


Christmas wifts for sophisti 
Cocktail shop, New York's 
latest rawe, is fast becoming the mecca for 
the smart set... There is everything from 
bar to bottle opener . Shakers, trays and 
a scintillating ari ay of unusual glasses which 
all join in the “spirits” of the occasion. 
Don’t miss it it’s swell, 
The Barclay, Lexington at 49th St. 


“CATERER” LOUIS SHERRY, INC, 


The Sherry Shops and Restaurants, on 
Fifth and Park Avenues, are the rendez- 
vous of the social elite, There can be found 
Bon Voyage Baskets, Foreign Favors and 
the renowned Chocolates and Bon Bons. 
es Park Ave, 373 Fifth Ave. 748 Fifth 
Ave. 


FINE CLIGARS—MAGAZINES—NOVELTIES 

GEORGE FE. LANDON 
Domestic Cigars, Tobaccos 
and Novelties; Leading American and For- 
eign Magazines; Ideal Gifts for Men; All 
orders given personal service, Hotel Bar- 
clay and Park Lane at 48th St., New York. 


Imported and 


PRAVEL KET 


Tlie yourself to 
alr, land, or water 


MARIE EARLE 


Florida or Algiers, by 
your face still craves 
Marie Earle’s ‘Basic’ Trio—Essential 
Cream, Cucumber Emulsion, Soothing Fresh 
ener Lotion, In Kit with mirror, tissues; 
an adorable “Bon Voyage’ or Christmas 


Gift-—$3.00, 
Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN" DELMAN 


New York's Smartest Shoe Salon: 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Cele- 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Fine fur coats; featured for Fall & Win- 
ter_at their lowest prices, Also “something 
different” for the well dressed woman in 


Full Cloth Coats and sumptuously  fur- 
trimmed cloth coats. 
17 West 45th Street, New York, 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD" 


OVINGTON'S 


Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift Folder and our 
Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon request. 
A great selection of unique and valuable 
articles that distinguishes this store as the 
preeminent Gift Shop. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“HOSTIBRY, LINGERIE” 


Prompt and Courteous 
of town Orders; Hosiery All Silk full fash- 
ioned, sheer and service weight, 2 pairs for 
$1.00; Slips and Step-Ins, French Hana- 
Made, $1.95 up; Nightgowns, $2.95: Wool 
Knit, Scarfs, checked and striped, 95¢. 
Virginia Shop, No, 4 Arcade, Grand Central 
Palace Bldg, 480 Lexington Ave. New 
York City. 


VIRGINIA SHOP 
attention to all out 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


OW that December is here, many are 
| \ planning trips to Southern climes, and 

others shorter tours near home. But 
“Never Mind the Weather”; the new clothes 
for Fall and Winter 1932-33 seem made to 
order for travellers—for all sorts of occasions 
and for every hour, day or night, in every 
climate. 

For warm wear and for service as well, I 
can recommend a wrap around wool dress 
with astrakhan trim. Another wool dress for 
casual wear is of black with self-covered but- 
tons from shoulder to hem, worn with an 
Ascot tie of flat fur. Flat fur is used also for flares on sleeves, 
yokes and belt, giving a wintry touch. 

A smart, semi-formal gown, shown at McCutcheon’s is of net, 
heavily embroidered in wool and comes in rust, blue or green. 


The new crepes are of the charming old-fashioned, crinkly type 


of the nineties. Crepons, silk seersucker, and such revivals are 
used for formal and semi-formal gowns. Velvets lead for mid- 
winter, for evening with black or wine the choice as to color; and 


nothing could be more attractive than these new style velvets, un- 
crushable, transparent and supple, with an irregular surface— 
entirely different. 

In the Sports Department at Altman’s I 
simple wool dresses, useful to the traveller. 


found quantities of 
One grand mode is 


fashioned of navy and white checkered wool, smartly tailored, 
notched collar and lapels, with a satin Ascot scarf. The Coat 
Department is making a special feature of a “Travel Coat” of new 


Worumbo diagonal tweed, in plain colors, Steed with 
fur collars of gray Persian, natural lynx or beaver. 


generous 


As for coats, of course a fur, if one’s budget permits, and such 
lovely, graceful fur coats were never seen before. They are of 
every kind of fur almost, but all are slenderizing and less bulky 


than of late years. The short fur coat for evening, called “the 
Bunny,” is the thing for youth. The three-quarter length wrap of 
velvet with its shirred sleeves and graceful scarf is one of the most 
becoming of feminine evening wraps. 

Best & Co., New York, exhibit a Chanel reefer suit of imported 
Shetland Tweed—double-breasted; plenty of pockets; the skirt has 
gored front, giving the impression of pleats; unlined, all but the 
sleeves! Also a bright velveteen two-piece dress, which can be had 
in beige, platinum gray, plum and cerise. We note a Best im- 
ported challis scarf in all colors; very long and easy to arrange. 

At Sak’s-Fifth Ave., there’s a world of travel suggestions. There’s 
an evening dress—just the thing to toss into a bag and take along 


with you. . . wherever you're going... a two tone costume made 
of that new, soft, crush-defying fabric, Bagherra. The dress is 
very new, with a baggy top, cowl neck and a low V back. It is 


loose under the arms, with two arresting shoulder clips matching 
the belt buckle. The color division line occurs just above the waist. 
The dress can be had in black and white, wine and nude and brown 
and nude, 

Just a word here for the men: The newest top coats shown by 
Saks, boast a shaggy camelhair surface more weather proof than 
ever, . 

Women’s hats get smaller and smaller but are none the less 
important. Velvet turbans with a bow well to the front are “tres 
chic,” and here again is the ensemble note. Hat, bag, scarf and 
belt are often of velvet and sometimes of tweed. 

If you're looking for something new and snappy to take home 
for the Cocktail Heer stop by the “Cocktail Shop” in the Barclay 
Hotel, sponsored by Carol Stupell. Snappy! Yes! And _ there’s 
everything from a twee to a bottle opener—posters that lend a 
Bacchanalian atmosphere; glasses, trays, shakers and heaps of 
“oadgets’—all for the big occasion. 

And you must not miss Ovington’s, New York's great “Gift 
Shop.” The Holidays are here; your gift problems will vanish here 
in this “House of Gifts from a Thousand Places.” 

Permit us to remind you that for a Christmas gift there ‘is 
nothing nicer to our notion, than a box of Louis Sherry’s famous 
candies—and you can rest assured that if you leave an out-of- 
town order, it will be packed with exquisite care and shipped 
safely so as to arrive at the proper time. 


Use our Shoppers Service. 
scribers. 


; No charge whatever to our sub- 
Just write us your needs, Address Travel’s Shoppers 


Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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FASHIONABLE WOMEN’S WEAR 
SRAEEL & JABALY 


Delineators of the exclusive fashions in 
Dresses, Evening Gowns, Outer Wraps and 
Millinery. Available to the Travelling Pub- 
lic in New York, Paris, Miami, Pinehurst, 
Southampton, Saranac and Bar Harbor. 

718 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


DREICER & CO. INC, 
J. Case, President. 


Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 


Precious Stone Jewelry. Room 902, 
741 Fifth Ave, N. Y. and 1 E. 57th St. 


“JEWELS” 
E 


LAURA’S 


Six weeks hair restorer; stimulates dor- 
mant roots: 18 Treatments, per jar $5.00. 
4532 Murdock Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. C. 


“GOWNS & HATS” SADY WEISS 
Advance Models for the individual Smart 


Woman that appeal to those of discriminating 
taste. 14 East 56th St., New York City. 


“MEN’S STORE” 
Grand Central 


J. P. CAREY 


Teenie ens level, 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side); a travel. 
lers’ store for men’s things: Knox Hats, 
Knitex Topcoats, Manhattan Shirts, Flor. 
sheim Shoes, etc. An undeviating stand- 
a of Better Values in Quality Merchan- 
dise. 


“PERFUMES” MATCHABELLI 


Prince Matchabelli world famous per- 
fumes, favored by European Royalty and 
American Aristocracy; At all leading de- 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


“PORTRAITS” IRA L. HILL 


New York’s famous Studio for Portraits 
and Art Studies by Photographic Process. 
Old photographs and daguerreotypes_ copied. 


675 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St. 
“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
SEMON 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 


of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 16 West 57th 


St., New York City. 


“OPTICIANS” B. M. LEVOY, INC. 


For many years Travelers’ N. Y. Head- 
quarters for dependable optical equipment, 
Marine and Tield glasses; Kodak and 
SS a Supplies, 608 Fifth Avenue, 


“TRAVEL / WEAR AND SPORTS WEAR” 
JAS. McCUTCHEON & CO. 


Ideal Travel Toggery: The Ready-to- 
Wear, Woolens, Silks and Cottons featured 
at McCutcheon’s. A treasure house for 
imported linens and handkerchiefs, sports- 
wear and woolen fabrics. Headquarters 
for Liberty of London—silks, scarfs, novel- 
ties. 5th Avenue at 49th St., New York. 


“EXCLUSIVE TRAVEL APPAREL” 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Tf your Travel Wardrobe comes from Alt- 
man’s it bears that mark of distinction 
which Altman quality and smartness in- 
corporate. This applies likewise to Altman 
T-URRaRe: 5th Avenue at 34th St., New 
Yor 


, ee DORE 
CRUISE SHIPS 
COLOMBIA 
and H ITI HESE remarkable liners em- 


Air-cooled and conditioned ships bedy all the latest refine- 
in exclusive tropical service. ments ... from air-cooled dining 
salons to built-in out-dovr swim- 
ming pools and sound movies, 

An unconventional route to strange-out- 
of-the-way ports, picturesque and unspoiled, 
Visits ashore are made at Port au Prince 
Haiti; Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla and 
Cartagena, Colombia, So. Am.; Panama and 
the Canal Zone. 

On the 17%4-day and the 114%-day Jamaica 
cruises you live aboard the ship all the way 

. on the Haiti cruise fine hotel accommo- 
dations are provided. 


S.S. “COLOMBIA”’....Dec. 15 
Maiden Voyage S.S. “HAITI” on Dec. 22 


‘11¥2 to 172 Days $14. up 


*11% day Cruises Begin with Maiden 
Voyage of the ‘‘HAITI’’ on Dee. 22 


For further information and illustrated literature, 
apply any authorized tourist agent or 


(QLOMBIAN 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Uptown Office: 332 Fifth Ave., New York 


=. 


SS. kunbus HAWAIT .. Far away?.. ees 


not with these fast ships and low fares! 


running mate of the BREMEN and EUROPA sailing to the 


Stateroom comfort blended with an artist's touch 
...on any of the famous Matson=Oceanic liners... 
“Mariposa,” “Monterey,” or “Malolo.” A service 
deft and deferential... meals a world=famous restau 
rant would vaunt... social life that begins in the 
wide open spaces on deck, ripples through the 
sumptuous public rooms and winds up witha 
Broadway flourish in the brilliant veranda cafe, 


Total the onzshore cost of a parallel regime. Com= 
pare with the cost of a ticket to Hawaii that includes 
all this. Reason enough for voyaging to those isles 
where they read of winter and wonder what it 
means. 


FEB. 4 + 53 DAYS * 21 PORTS 
FIRST CLASS S600 UP + TOURIST ‘300 UP 


Madeira - Morocco: Spain - Algeria - Riviera - Italy - Tunisia - Syria : 
Palestine - Egypt - Turkey - Greece - Venice - Malta: Sicily and a BY 
supplementary cruise of 12 days from Villefranche via Spain 


to Bremen MATSON ‘LINE ar OCEANIC _ LINE 


TAA 
1 


Apply to your local agent or any office of the 
~m Fast Through Service to NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. 


«, Honolulu is first port of call on a glorious South Sea voyage, via 

~~. $4moa and Fiji to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne, that opens a 

new world of travel lure. Extremely moderate First Class and Cabin 
Class Fares. 


m New York to California... Maiden Voyage of the S. S. Lurline. 
Sails from New York January 12....Gala voyage of 1933. 
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‘1 ; ; 4 2 ; Royal Air Force Official 
High up in the mountains above Peshawar and the Indus plains, Great Britain maintains aerial squadrons for the defense of the northwestern fron- 
tier of India. These planes are resting at the aerodrome at Gilget beneath the mountain ramparts north of Kashmir. 


RIDING THE WINGS OF VENGEANCE 


Protecting Britain’s Far-Flung Frontiers—The Flying Patrols of the East— 


Surveying the Forgotten Hadhramaut 


By Francis McDermorr 


graphical barriers that check the advance of civilisation essential quality is its dryness; some places get less than five 
provide a refuge for the outlaw and the rebel. Down from inches of rain in a year. Its general appearance has been de- 
the hills or out from the sands rides brigandage, intent on raiding scribed as ‘“‘a chaotic jumble of mud-colored mountains, for all 
the peace-loving citizens of the rich plains and valleys. Author- the world like a bewildered herd of Titanic camels.” And there 
ity can suppress the raiders but usually can find no permanent are five hundred miles of semi-desolation all the way to the 


solution short of conquering the desert or the mountain and, Persian Frontier. i joe is 
ruling the tribesmen. . The Baluchis who dwelt here do not, however, give much occu- 


Britain, as a world-wide coloniser, has had to deal with this, pation to those in authority. It is further north that the com- 
problem in many forms, and in many parts of the world. «  bustible elements are to be found. The country becomes more 
Nowhere are the difficulties more acute than on the northwest precipitous in character. High mountains, rising to the snows, 
frontier of India. In the unsettled regions that separate the enclose sheltered vales that in spring and summer are green with 
Indian’ Empire from Persia and Afghanistan England is still crops and bright with the fruit blossom. Thickly timbered for- 
struggling to produce a state of ordered government. ' ests line the mountainsides and towered hamlets with groves of 
The northwest frontier is in the main a wild and inhospitable chinar dot the valleys. The mountains become higher and more 
land. The southern part, in the region of Quetta, is desolate in rugged until at the northern end of the province—the very cor- 


We large countries have their frontier problems. The geo- the extreme. Sun-scorched in summer, shrivelled in winter, its 


» 


ner of India—they become part of that immense wall, the 
Himalayan range, that shuts out Asia from the fertile plains of 
Hindustan. 

But there are doors in the wall. The most famous is the 
Khyber Pass, right in the middle of Britain’s North West Pro- 
vince. Through this defile which leads direct from the Afghani- 
stan frontier to the vale of Peshawar have thronged all the his- 
toric invaders of India. Its conquerors of modern times, Portu- 
euese, Dutch, French and English came by sea; a sailor of courage 
and genius, Vasco de Gama, having found his way to the East 
by rounding the Cape of Good Hope. But before his adventur- 
ous discovery, India could only be reached by breaching her 
natural defences So through Khyber came in turn the Aryans, 
who gave India her earliest history and culture; the Greeks, 
under Alexander, who left little save a memory; and lastly, 
Mahomedans in various guises and at different times, but all con- 
triving to spread through India the 70,000,000 followers of the 
prophet whose presence side by side with their Hindu predeces- 
sors raises the biggest problems of India’s present administration 
and future government. All came through Khyber and Britain 
today never forgets that armies may come through Khyber again. 
She guards it therefore and in doing so inevitably comes into 
conflict with the tribes that people the mountain country. 

These tribes, in part old Aryan stock (Afridi, etc.) in part 
Turkish (Afghans) have a long history of independence. Years 
before the day of Britain when Moghul Emperors reigned in 
Delhi and their sons were their viceroys in Kabul, these tribes 
held the passes between. As Britain gradually annexed India, 
she found it necessary to establish a frontier with Afghanistan 
through the heart of the mountains well up the passes away 
from the threatened plains of the Indus. And so thousands of 


tribesmen were nominally included in British India, but they 
have never fully become part of its administration. 

Britain has never really wanted to occupy these territories. 
“Control without occupation” has been its policy but it has proved 
well-nigh impracticable. The tribesmen are extremely vindictive 
and quarrelsome; they are constantly engaged in fighting and 
they are readily stirred by religious fanaticism. Since the middle 
of last century no fewer than fifty punitive expeditions have been 
found necessary against them. ‘The last big rising was inspired 
by Amanullah of Afghanistan in 1919. It took two years to 
suppress and during the same period as many as 611 raids by 
tribesmen took place in which 298 British subjects were killed, 
392 wounded and 463 captured. Tens of thousands of troops 
were engaged in the restoration of order at the cost of some 
millions of pounds. Asa result of the European war the frontier 
was full of modern rifles and many of the tribesmen had received 
military training. 

So latterly Britain has advanced to the fuller occupation of 
the territory. She has established posts well inside the tribal 
areas, especially in Wiziristan, and driven roads through virgin 
country. 

At this stage the airplane appeared on the scene to modify the 
old conditions of Frontier defense. At first only an adjunct to 
the operations of land forces, it is gradually superseding other 
methods. It has several important advantages. It can strike 
quickly ; one squadron can cover the same ground in three hours’ 
flying as a punitive expedition might take weeks or months to 
deal with. And this not only means that retribution reaches evil- 
doers more quickly; it often enables revolts to be nipped in the 
bud. The practice of the Royal Air Force is to fly over the of- 
fending district or village twenty-four hours before bombing it, 


Royal Air Force Official 


FLYING OVER THE NORTHWESTERN FRONTIER 


In northwest India where the Himalayas meet the Hindu Kush the pilots of the Royal Air Force must make hazardous trips over a world of snow- 


capped peaks, precipitous valleys, glaciers and mountain torrents. 
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In most of this territory a forced landing would mean sure death. 


Royal Air Force Official 


A BOMBING SQUADRON ABOVE THE KHYBER PASS 


Punitive expeditions that formerly required weeks or months can now be accomplished by fly- 
Even the most inaccessible villages cannot escape the wrath of the bombing planes which can destroy whole villages, 
wipe out crops and send the mountain tribesmen fleeing into caves for shelter. 


Vengeance rides swift wings in northwestern India. 
ing squadrons in a few hours. 


so that the inhabitants especially women and children can be 
evacuated. And it is more devastating. A series of bombing 
raids on the tribesman’s most valued possessions, his stores of 
food and fodder, will bring the toughest brigand to reason. 

Once an air operation is undertaken, the airplanes give the 
tribesmen no rest. Flights of machines leave the nearest aero- 
drome at regular intervals; they are laden with small incendiary 
bombs, to destroy crops, and larger bombs for the village build- 
ings. The Lewis guns mounted on the planes quickly drive the 
tribesmen to shelter in the caves and there they perforce remain, 
while their crops and houses are systematically destroyed until 
they realise that it would be wiser to pay the fine that has been 
levied on them and save what is left of their worldly goods. 

Big scale operations are still necessarily conducted by the 
Army, but even here the airplane has proved of immense value 
in the subsidiary occupation of reporting enemy whereabouts, 
evacuating casualties, bringing up supplies.’ In December, 1930, a 
column of one thousand men on the march between Darga and 
Chitral had its communications cut by Pathans and became en- 
tirely dependent on the R. A. F. for its supplies and ammunition. 
Planes came over daily and dropped small parachutes to which 
were attached parcels of food, packets of ammunition and other 
necessaries, and the column, otherwise doomed, was enabled to 
reach its base in safety. 

A unique example of airplane utility in Frontier operations was 
afforded by the evacuation of British and European residents 


from Kabul in the winter of 1928-1929. Trouble broke out in 
Afghanistan between two claimants to the throne and the British 
Legation found itself in the no-man’s land between the opposing 
forces. All communications with India were cut and the first 
news was obtained by airplanes flying from Peshawar one hundred 
and fifty miles away. They dropped messages into the British le- 
gation, read replies from ground strips and maintained the only 
line of communication between Kabul and India. 

Eventually it became necessary to evacuate first the women and 
children of the foreign legations and finally all the personnel and 
any other foreign subjects who desired to leave Kabul. During 
the period from December 1928 to February 1929 British troop 
carriers of the Hanaidi and Victoria type assisted by a number of 
smaller aircraft safely carried to Peshawar some 586 people, flying 
over 28,000 miles in the process. Despite the appalling country 
over which the flights were made and one of the coldest winters 
on record only one minor accident occurred. “A horrible tragedy 
prevented” was the opinion of Sir Francis Humphreys the British 
Minister at Kabul, himself the last passenger in the last airplane. 

The British now maintain aerodromes well away up in the 
mountains above Peshawar and the Indus plains. They are vir- 
tually permanent police stations. The pilot has to get used to 
such novel features as landing at an elevation three thousand feet 
above sea level. His flying has one tremendous asset, excellent 
visibility, but, as opposed to that, the magnificent vistas opened out 
beneath him offer no help should his engine or plane fail. A 
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A METROPOLIS OF THE FORBIDDEN HADHRAMAUT 


Tarim is one of the principal towns of the Hadhramaut, that strange, isolated valley in southern Arabia into which few Europeans have penetrated. 
Protected by mountain ramparts, the Hadhramaut is the seat of an exclusive, highly civilized people, well known to the Greeks and renowned in 


antiquity for its aromatic products. Tarim is a city of many mosques and the home of wealthy Arabs. 


Its houses, sometimes rising six or seven 


stories, are highly colored with designs in blue, yellow, pink and green. 


tangle of superb peaks, many glistening with snow caps, precipi- 
tous valleys, glaciers, mountain torrents—if he has to land, a crash 
is almost inevitable. He has orders to burn his plane; and if he 
is uninjured he must face a long and arduous trek which will take 
him as many days as the outward journey did hours. There is 
always too the threat of capture by the tribesmen. Each pilot 
carries a note in Pushtu stating that he is worth a good deal more 
alive than dead, and that even his unmutilated body will be paid 
for. This appeal to the cupidity of the Pathan is generally suc- 
cessful. There is the pleasant story of Ajab Khan who was for- 
tunate enough to capture a British pilot. He sat with his prisoner 
complacently watching the destruction of his village by the pilot’s 
own squadron ; when little remained but ruins, he marched into the 
British camp with his prisoner, and claimed his ransom; and 
thereafter rebuilt his village with British money. Where tribal 
chiefs are not so wise, the prisoner’s fate is tragic. 

These accidents are trivial, however, compared to the general 
success of air operations in this part of the world, and a proposal 
is now atoot to entrust the task of peace-keeping on the North- 
west frontier of India entirely to the R. A. F. 

In another country—Iraq—this change has already been carried 
out. Peace-keeping by airplane is an accomplished fact of the 
last ten years. The main problem here is the suppression and 
checking of turbulent tribes on the desert frontier. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, Britain received a mandate for 
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Iraq. The new state was formed around those two great rivers 
of antiquity, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and in its borders are 
the ancient sites of Babylon, Ur and Nineveh. For the British, 
Iraq stands for oil, and the Air Route to India-and Australia. 

Iraq is a land of staggering uniformity, dullness—and heat. 
Outside the influence of the waters of its two rivers, it is a parched 
desert. To the south and west its deserts cross ill-defined fron- 
tiers and spread hundreds of miles into Arabia and Syria. To 
the north and east they ascend beyond the frontier into the harsh 
and inhospitable mountains of Kurdistan and Persia. 

Into these outlandish areas, the British and the Iraqi are bring- 
ing gradually a semblance of settled government. They are being 
resisted by tribes with centuries of lawless raiding and plunder 
behind them, men accustomed to the hills or the desert from birth, 
quick in striking, elusive in escape, always mobile and self- 
contained. Against them have to be pitted troops dependent on a 
line of supplies and communications, armored cars and now the 
airplane. The raiders are difficult to locate, they are usually in 
small parties and they disperse on attack. The desert frontier is 
hundreds of miles long and there is a constant difficulty of co- 
operation between the airplane and the land forces, which alone 
can round up the raiders. These Arabs also know the value of 
standing up to low flying airplanes and shooting through the tanks. 

In the last few years two of the leading rebels have been cap- 
tured and the capture or surrender of a third is in sight. In 1930 


Feisal el Dowish was captured 
and interned, He had disobeyed 
his suzerain King, Ibn Saud. 
and had been a thorn in the 
flesh of the administration for 
years, Airplanes and armored 
cars worked in co-operation; 
the airplanes located the rebels 
and broke up their formation by 
intensive bombing ; the armored 
cars then rounded up the fleeing 
raiders and brought them back 
to custody. 

In the northeast corner of 
Iraq two stubborn Sheiks have 
given an immense amount of 
trouble. Sheik Mahmud, a 
Kurdish brigand had already 
been driven out of Iraq and had 
been given fair warning not to 
re-enter the country. But after 
lying low for a few years over 
the Persian frontier he appeared 
in Iraq again in 1930 with a 
band of brigands. Many Kur- 
dish tribes in this part of Iraq 
live within the Iraq frontier, 
Mahmud tried to incite them to 
rise, representing himself as the leader of Kurdish nationalism. 
At one time it was probable that if he remained unpunished the 
tribes might rise and his capture became a matter of urgency. 

The airplanes had the job of tracking him down and engaging 
him, pinning him to a valley or to a village, until the ground 
troops could come up. He frequently took shelter in peaceful 
villages, knowing that the airplanes would be loath to bomb them. 
But the R. A. F. gave due notice to the inhabitants to clear out 
and so denied him this shelter. The harsh mixture of desert and 
mountain made it extremely difficult for land columns to follow 


DROPPING SUPPLIES 


Small parachutes to which are attached parcels of food, packets of 
ammunition and other necessities are sometimes dropped from planes 
to provision soldiers cut off from their base of supplies. 


up the airplanes. Time and 
again Mahmud escaped after 
being located and eventually it 
was due to air action alone that 
he was taken. Bombing planes 
attacked his main concentration 
after it had been located by 
lighter machines and kept up a 
bombing campaign which did 
not cease until Mahmud had 
fled over the frontier into Per- 
sia. There, by joint action with 
the Persian authorities, he was 
forced to surrender. This was 
a remarkable example of. the 
efficacy of air attack as the 
bombers were operating from a 
base two hundred miles from 
the scene of the operations. 
This base, it is interesting to 
note, is at Mosul, the site of 
the ancient Nineveh. 

Mahmud has found a succes- 
sor in Ahmad. Sheik Ahmad 
of Barzan started tribal war- 
fare on religious questions. A 
Sheik in this part of the world 
is a religious leader and Ahmad 
has made himself almost worshiped in his own district. Barzan 
is a mountainous locality reminiscent of parts of the northwest 
frontier province. Its deep gorges and sheer hillsides are fit only 
for foot soldiers. Armored cars cannot operate and while de- 
tection from the air is not difficult, the task of rounding up and 
bringing the rebels to book is very troublesome. Operations are 
at present in progress against Ahmad. A novel feature has been 
the installation in the planes of loud speakers, from which advice 
to surrender is given to the insurgents in Kurdish—“booming” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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e SKYSCRAPERS OF MEDIEVAL ARABIA 


It remained for the Royal Air Force in the course of its Arabian patrols to bring to light the extraordinary towns of the Hadhramaut where the 
| modern skyscraper has its medieval counterpart. The five and six story houses of these desert towns are crowded together within ramparts. For- 
tresses, walls, villas, mosques, houses and minarets are all built of sun-baked mud. 
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THE STRUGGLE BEGINS 


In October, 1927, work began on the nine mile embankment between the island of Wieringen and Medemblik to the south on the Holland coast. 
Boats are seen here at work constructing an artificial island on the Oude Zeug shoals from which the embankment was extended to the north and 
the south. 


HOLLAND TURNS BACK THE 


SEA 


The World’s Most Spectacular Engineering Project—How Holland is Reclaim- 


ing the Zuyder Zee—The Engineer and the Ocean’s Wrath 


By Harotp Warp 


UCTOR ET EMERGO-—J struggle and emerge: small won- 
der that the Lion of Zeeland, most valiant of Dutch prov- 
—~ inces, should greet the visitor to lovely Middelburg with 
this stirring device. For it symbolizes a war, perpetual and un- 
relenting, not merely against men and nations (which often 
enough have sought her destruction) but against Nature herself, 
in one of her most elemental forms: in Holland Destiny carries the 
trident of Neptune—the cruel and treacherous Poseidon against 
whose anger not even the Greek Olympians could prevail. And 
yet, although their coast-line has been reduced by from eight to 
ten miles, with frequent disastrous floods and submersions, the 
patient Dutch have struggled, combating force with guile and 
violence with knowledge, stealing back from the ocean acre upon 
Ete of soil which is today almost literally worth its weight in 
gold. 
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There is the substance of high drama in this quiet, resolute 
and eternally vigilant battle against an enemy which knows no 
code and gives no quarter. That the Netherlands should have 
distinguished themselves in many a bitter conflict with merely 
human forces is well enough, and matter for pride among the 
descendants of William the Silent, De Ruyter and John of 
Barneveldt—but her real conquests are elsewhere, along the 
North Sea front, under generals who are engineers, architects, 
scientists, whose campaigns are planned on blue prints and won 
by machines in the service of peace. 

On the 28th of May of this year there was brought to suc- 
cessful completion another act of this drama: the enclosure of 
Holland’s great inland sea, the Zuyder Zee. With the setting of 
the last loads of clay, sand and rock in the stormy Vlieter Chan- 
nel an eighty-year old dream began to materialize, and the event- 


ual addition to Dutch territory of 550,000 acres of new iand was 
assured. Compared with this stupendous engineering triumph 
even the Panama Canal, the great Roosevelt Dam in Arizona or 
the Dnieprostroy power plant in Soviet Russia are simple af- 
fairs, if only because their base of operations was solid earth, 
not a colossal and treacherous sponge—which is exactly the 
character of the several hundred square miles centering around 
this reclamation project. : 

Let us have a look at the Zuyder Zee, this million-acre ex- 
panse of water that be- 
gan innocently enough 
as a small fresh-water 
lake (Flevo Lake) in 
Roman times, and grad- 
ually expanded until its 
contact with the North 
Sea about 1300 doomed 
the most fertile parts of 
the Low Countries to 
what seemed a perma- 
nent flood. 

Almost the whole of 
North Holland, and 
much of Zeeland on the 
south, is, and always will 
be, what the geographers 
call “deposit-land” ; that 
is, land built up from the 
deposit of rivers on their 
way to the sea. In this 
case three great rivers 
are responsible: the 
Rhine, the Meuse and 


thempocneldt ‘each. of 
which has numerous 
tributaries, making up 


an enormous body of 
water, loaded with the 
precious sediment which 
through geological times 
laid down the “delta” of 
South Holland: just as 
the Nile and the Missis- 
sippi have made _ for 
themselves—and for man 
—huge blankets of in- 
credibly fertile soil, over 
and through which they 
may peacefully end their 
long voyages. 

Gift of the waters and 
of glaciers (geologically, 
the Netherlands are 
“among the youngest of 
countries), Holland 
grew; became a network 
of marshes, lagoons, 
canals and soil for pas- 
turage and cultivation ; 
and beyond, with unin- 
tended kindliness the sea modelled the wastes of sand into bul- 
warks of protection—the famous “dunes” of Holland, two hun- 
dred miles of them, mostly forbidden to men, their restless habits 
controlled by the planting of tough vegetation and by the taut 
grey girdle of the dikes. Thus the ancient Batavians, whose 
fighting spirit was so appreciated by Julius Caesar, took posses- 
sion of a sponge lying between three rivers and the ocean, build- 
ing upon it the foundations of what was to become, in the twen- 
tieth century, one of the largest colonial Empires in the world. 
Surely this is the first—perhaps only—time in human history 
that a house built literally upon the sand has not merely endured, 
but prospered ! 

At no time in its thousand years has Holland known the full 
meaning of the word “security.” Beneath the tranquil rhythms 
of its routine life; amid landscapes of a grave and sedate charm; 
actually above the heads of its devoted people, could be heard 


ON THE ISLAND OF MARKEN 


For centuries the shore and islands of the Zuyder Zee have supported a large popu- 

lation of fisherfolk. Within a generation, on the completion of the drainage of 

the Zuyder Zee, all these people will have to turn from fishing to farming. Eventu- 

ally the Island of Marken, home of Holland’s most tenacious fishermen, will form 
part of the great southwest polder of 135,000 acres of reclaimed land. 


always the muffled roar of the sea, clamoring for return of the 
lush earth so slowly and at so great a cost won from its grasp. 
On the average of once every century, from as far back as 693 
A.D., violent tempests and river-floods swept over precious lands 
from Walcheren to Leyden and Amsterdam and still further 
north, in the provinces of Friesland and Groningen. Again and 
again dikes were raised and new communities established, only 
to be wrecked like houses of cards—- until, after a series of catas- 
trophic storms terminating in 1295, the sea made final contact 
with the encroaching 
Flevo Lake, thus driving 
a solid wedge of water, 
from ten to thirty feet 
deep and 1200 square 
miles in extent, into the 
very heart of Holland. 
The Zuyder Zee had be- 
gun its 500-year domina- 
tion of a country whose 
inhabitants lacked for its 
final conquest only two 
weapons: adequate sci- 
entific knowledge and 
technological skill. 

Meanwhile they were 
neither idle nor despond- 
ent. “God made the 
world,’ became their 
boast, “but the Dutch 
made Holland.” How 
well they succeeded is 
shown by these facts: up 
to the year 1600 land 
losses of 1800 square 
miles had been made 
good to the amount of 
1300 square miles (one- 
tenth of the present total 
area of the country) ; 
subsequently 60,000 new 
acres were added, chiefly 
by the drainage of num- 
erous small lakes and 
exhausted peat beds; 
and, since 1846, 250,000 
more acres have been 
reclaimed —an average 
of 10,000 acres a year. 
In the fourteenth cen- 
tury began the epoch of 
systematic dike-building, 
which was soon taken 
over by the State, to de- 
velop eventually into the 
famous Dutch “Water- 
Staat,” one of the most 
powerful and _ efficient 
organizations for na- 
tional defense in the 
world. In the bitter 
school of experience—tried, as it were, not by the ordeal of fire 
but of water—Holland learned that Nature would yield only 
to cunning directed by skill and patience; perhaps it is this con- 
stant devotion to the hardest of material problems that gives both 
to Dutch art and science their sense of the actual, their taste for 
minute detail and phlegmatic moderation. 

Once reclaimed, the new land required constant drainage: 
hence the introduction, in the seventeenth century, of the wind- 
mill. This charming feature so long associated with the flat 
Dutch landscape is not a Dutch invention at all, but probably of 
eastern origin: it was certainly known to Arabian travelers in 
Persia, and was used in Europe before the Crusades. The spe- 
cial “tower” or “turret” type, which revolved about a central 
post had been sketched out in drawings by that amazing genius, 
Leonardo da Vinci; but this work was unknown until quite re- 
cent times, so that the Dutch were compelled to make their own 
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DRAINING RECLAIMED LAND 
Long armed steel giants move slowly through the recently reclaimed 
Wieringen polder dredging canals for drainage. This polder with an 


area of 50,000 acres is the first of four which will ultimately increase 
the area of Holland by 550,000 acres. 


improvements on the basis of other designs. Before long there 
were hundreds of these gaunt monsters scattered over the low- 
lands around Haarlem and Amsterdam, their wings busily trans- 
forming into servants the very 
winds that were intent only 
upon evil and destruction. 

No sooner was the precious 
soil made dry than fresh water 
was led into it by hundreds of 
canals running like silver rib- 
bons stretched tightly over a 
bronze or flower-patterned sur- 
face. The proverbial observer 
from Mars, studying all this 
activity of a seemingly am- 
phibious race, would surely be 
a little puzzled, despite many 
points of similarity on his own 
planet. “This strange folk,” he 
might report to his colleagues 
of the Martian Academy of 
Sciences, “appears to delight in 
trying to have it both ways. 
They spend incalculable energy, 
and show wonderful skill, in 
beating back the very waves of 
the sea—and, when they have 
succeeded, promptly do their 
utmost to coax the waters back. 
But, as these good people have 
much resemblance to ourselves, 
there must be sound reasons for such behaviour. 
odd.” 

The most striking example of this having one’s cake and eat- 
ing it too—and one which did much to focus attention on the 
stupendous problem of the Zuyder Zee—was the successful im- 
pounding of Haarlem Lake about the middle of last century. 
Originally four separate lakes, with a combined area of twenty- 
two square miles, Haarlem Lake was the result of a merger 
which, by 1845, had increased its territory to sixty-five square 
miles of exceedingly valuable land: to say nothing of inundating 
the famous city of Leyden. So Holland and her engineers pre- 
pared for a war to the finish. Twelve years of incessant labor, 
aided by all the resources of science, resulted in a thirty-seven 
mile dike behind which Haarlem Lake peacefully reposes, eased 
of its surplus by an elaborate system of canals and _ sluices. 
Thus, at a cost of over five and a half million dollars Dutch 
farmers gained 42,000 acres—a little less than the total area of 
the District of Columbia. This might seem a generous addi- 
tion to territory were it not for certain brute facts which Holland 
is never allowed to forget. 

Chief among them is population. During the last hundred 
years the population of this tiny patch of earth nearly trebled. 


Still, it is very 
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The Lely Pumping Station—named after the father of the gigantic 

reclamation project—has already accomplished most of the prelim- 

inary drainage of the Wieringer polder. 

May, 1930, shortly after the completion of the dike and before the 
area to the right had been drained of water. 


reaching the ominous figure of nearly eight millions. And the 
birth-rate, so far from falling (as many people suppose) is in- 
creasing, with an absolute excess over deaths of about 100,000 
yearly. As emigration—even to the Dutch colonies—is very 
slight, this has resulted in a population density of over 600 
people per square mile (second only to Monaco, and exceeding 
that of Japan, usually regarded as having the most serious popu- 
lation problem of today. In the United States there are only 
about forty people per square mile). 

That is equivalent to saying that every acre of land in Hol- 
land should account for one person. But right here another 
brute fact interposes. Of the total land area over a million 
acres must be written off to the account of the wastes, dunes, 
sand stretches and forested sections; and a further 840,000 acres 
are absorbed by the canals, dikes, roads, embankments and build- 
ings required for transport, industry and housing. As the 
principal economic resource of Holland is agriculture and dairy- 
ing, these deductions are serious, and they are further added to 
at the rate of 6000 acres a year, due to the reclamation work 
which manages to add in the same period only 4000 acres of pro- 
ductive land. 

In effect, although land gains in the last twenty years (prior to 
the Zuyder Zee additions) have reached four per cent of the 
total area, population increased by thirty per cent; a condition 
resulting in two very serious facts: average farm-holdings of 
less than twenty-five acres, and a land value of from four to six 
hundred dollars per acre. Small 
wonder that congestion and 
discontent are rife in that 
“quaint little Holland’ which 
for most tourists is a glorified 
toy-shop of windmills, canals, 
wooden shoes and the bright 
costumes of rosy-cheeked fish- 
er-folk sunning themselves on 
the shores of the Zuyder Zee. 

Clearly, the Zuyder Zee must 
go. Its huge bulk, sprawling 
over one of the richest country- 
sides in Europe, was the 
equivalent of a foreign inva- 
sion affecting at least half a 
million acres of cultivable land, 
with the additional resem- 
blance of frequent disastrous 
sorties into the surrounding 
country. (The Dutch will never 
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DRAINING AN INLAND SE forget the terrible flood of 


1825, which reduced thousands 
of acres around Marken to a 
lake reaching seven feet above 
normal sea-level.) Even the 
fisheries which for hundreds of 


This picture was taken in 
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HARVEST TIME ON THE NEW LAND 


Already Holland is cultivating land reclaimed from the Zuyder Zee. 
The crops stacked here were garnered from land which until two 
years ago lay beneath the sea. 
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years had supported a picturesque and tenacious folk around its 
shores could no longer compensate for the loss of soil whose 
great fertility had been determined by thousands of geological 
drillings over a long period of time. And as for its immense 
historic importance: that would keep, in the records of the 
valiant “Beggars of the Sea,” whose exploits in and around 
Enkhuizen, Hoorn, Amsterdam, Leyden, and Haarlem and 
Helder made the cry “Oranje boven!” literally drown out the 
challenge of Spanish steel and English gold. 

When, at the very height of the keen sufferings caused by the 
War, this mischievous child of Neptune insolently staged a flood 
which devastated 32,000 acres, its doom was sealed as surely as 
that of Carthage had been by Rome. 

Not to go too far back into the history of this attempt to 
duplicate in reality the petulant gesture by which King Canute 
sought to arrest the waves, the year 1877 saw the first definite 
legislative action for enclosing the Zuyder Zee. Nothing came 
of this, however, and it was not until 1886, with the formation 
of the Zuyder Zee Union, that systematic agitation began. Mr. 
C. Lely, a brilliant engineer and Chief of the Technical Commit- 
tee, then drew up elaborate plans providing for a reduction of 
the sea to a body of fresh water about a third of its present 
area; this would be used as an irrigation reservoir for the four 
carefully plotted sections or “polders” of land thus reclaimed. 
A detailed system of drainage pumps, canals, sluices, locks and 
embankments would operate to maintain these “sunken gardens” 
at their most effective production levels. 

There, with frequent de- 
bates, investigations and sur- 
veys, the matter rested until 
1918. A Bull of Reclamation, 
finally ratified by the Dutch 
Second Chamber in June of 
that year, gave the order to go 
ahead along the lines laid down 
by Lely (who was the first 
Chief of Construction), and ar- 
ranged the financial details. 
Actual work, however, was de- 
layed for two years; and fur- 
ther economic difficulties—the 
War had doubled Holland’s 
national debt, raising it to 
$400;000,000 — interrupted op- 
erations for another four years. 
In 1926 the work started in 
good earnest, and proceeded so 
efficiently that the great eight- 
een-mile dike, shutting off the 
Zuyder Zee from the North 
Sea was completed nearly a 
year ahead of *schedule. Also, 
two of the “ring dikes” gir- 
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K.L.M. from Ovient & Occident 
BATTLING THE TIDE 


The heavy action of the tide is obvious in this air view of the Wier- 
ingen Dike taken in July, 1929, shortly before its completion. 
Work on this, the first great “ring dike,” was begun in 1927. 


PINE , K.L.M 
BUILDING ‘THE “DYKE AT MEDEMBLIK 


Materials for the destruction of the Zuyder Zee are provided by the 
| the’ boulder clay and sand used in build- 

4s view shows the construction of part of 
the twelve mile dike from Medemblik to the Island of Wieringen. 


; K.L.M. from Orient & Occident 
CLOSING THE MAIN DIKE 
In this view taken on May 27, 1932, dredges are seen completing 
Holland’s greatest battle with the sea—the eighteen and a half mile 
dike which separates the Zuyder Zee from the North Sea. Over this 
dike a highway and modern railway will run and locks will permit 
ships to pass from the North Sea into Yssellake, as the unreclaimed 
section of the Zuyder Zee will be called. 


dling the first of the four polders: the dam between the Island 
of Wieringen and the mainland, and the nine-mile embankment 
between Medemblik and Den 
Oever, are finished, and the 
48,000 acres of the ‘““Wieringen 
polder” are rapidly being made 
ready for cultivation. 

The full completion of this 
gigantic reclamation program 
will require another twenty or 
thirty years, and the present es- 
timated cost is over two hun- 
dred million dollars: about 
double that of the recently com- 
pleted Dnieprostroy Dam in 
Soviet Russia. To offset this 
terrific outlay there must be 
some very emphatic advan- 
tages, a few of which are thus 
noted by J. W. Thierry, engi- 
neer and hydraulic expert long 
associated with the project: 

First, the main embankment 
from Den Oever at the eastern 
extremity of the Island of 
Wieringen, across the open sea 
to the coast of Friesland, with 
the auxiliary “ring dikes” to be 
constructed, will do away with 
two hundred miles of the old Zuyder Zee dikes, with an estimated’ 
saving in mzintenance of $60,000 a year, to say nothing of the 
high increase in security. 

Second, the very elaborate drainage system planned for the 
impounded Yssellake will maintain an average level of about 
sixteen inches below ‘normal Amsterdam level’—the Dutch 
Ordnance Survey datum. Dike construction, with the auxiliary 
details of sluices, locks and several minor water reservoirs, al- 
low for a rise in the Lake of nearly four feet—a maximum cal- 
culated on the basis of the worst possible storms, floods, tides and 
rainfall, all occurring together—a coincidence which has not been 
known to happen in seven hundred years. Particular care is 
taken to prevent what Dutch engineers have learned to fear more 
than any other single factor in a breakdown: the “overtopping” 
of the dikes by strong waves. Large masses of water reaching 
the land side of embankments, scour the earthworks so badly 
as seriously to weaken resistance to external pressure: this is 
what was chiefly responsible for the flood of 1825. Wave heights 
are automatically controlled by the character and degree of the 
sloping of embankments on the water side. 

Third, the Yssellake, being fresh-water, will provide inexhaus- 
tible supplies for the network of irrigation canals that serves the 
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K.L.M. from Orient & Occident 
THE LONG RAMPART 


The magnitude of Holland’s great engineering enterprise is obvious 
from this bird’seye view of the Wieringen Dike taken shortly before 
it was completed. The entire reclamation project will cost over 


$250,000,000. 


reclaimed areas; as also for pasturage and industrial purposes. 
Fresh water deficiency in the past has resulted in losses equiva- 
‘lent to nearly two million dollars a year. 

Fourth, the construction of roads and a double-track railway 
along the 112-foot “berm” or inner crest.of the great sea dike. 
This will shorten the distance between Amsterdam and the north 
very considerably, thus greatly easing traffic congestion in a coun- 
try whose 15,000 miles of roads and 2000 miles of canals are 
already much overcrowded. True, the closure of the Zuyder Zee 
will permanently deprive Amsterdam, the second port of Holland, 
of its historic sea-road—but there is still the famous North Sea 
Canal, terminating at Ymuiden: where quite recently have been 
installed the largest navigation locks in the world—not even ex- 
cepting those of the Panama Canal. 

Fifth, the entire Zuyder Zee area, as reclaimed, will be subject 
to “water defense” against foreign aggression by a carefully 
planned system of flood-sluices which can be operated with the 
precision of clock-work should the emergency arise. Thus, 
within a very few hours, several thousand acres can be put under 
water to the depth of from ten to sixteen feet—without inca- 
pacitating the great pumping stations at Medemblik and Den 
Oever from resuming operations, although the former would be 
itself flooded. This detail may seem a bit fantastic, but the 
Dutch themselves accept it with full complacency: the trick has 
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been turned before, with success; and it is not generally known 
that at one time during the War, a serious threat of invasion 
was completely frustrated by the imminence of an artificial inun- 
dation. 

Sixth, the question of the Zuyder Zee fisheries. This problem, 
although of real importance and of high popular interest, is es- 
sentially a problem of readjustment. Here are a few figures: 
these fisheries have been supporting a total of about 15,000 
people; in 1910 there were some 7000 actually engaged in them, 
using 3000 vessels. From 1910-1927 the catch (herring, ancho- 
vies, smelt, flounder and shrimps) averaged 76 million pounds 
annually, valued at $1,500,000. This worked out at an average 
yearly income per fisherman of less than $250—a pitifully small 
yield from nearly a million acres of salt water, distributed among 
15,000 dependents. Little wonder that many families took to 
agriculture and dairying to supplement their incomes! which fact 
simplifes the government’s plan of training the younger genera- 
tion for the soil. There is, of course, keen discomfort and— 
particularly in the case of the tenacious fisherfolk of Marken— 
sometimes actual tragedy: but for those who cannot or will not 
leave the sea, Holland has set aside a large sum of money and 
special fishing grounds on Wieringen Island, where they may 
labor and die as did their forefathers when the country first 
struggled—and emerged. 

It is hoped also that the establishment of fresh-water fisheries 
will help to make Yssellake pay its way. 

Seventh—and, of course, basic to the entire scheme, the new 
land itself. Of this there will be eventually about 900 square 
miles, practically every one of which is highly productive. After 
deducting for canals, roads and other public works, it is esti- 
mated that the whole of the reclaimed area will directly support 
some 4000 families, each with an average holding of about eighty- 
five acres. On the basis of present cultivated areas and their 
yields, the new province will provide economic security for an 
additional 45,000 agriculturists and their families, and for thou- 
sands more engaged in trade and industry—a total of over 300,- 
000 people granted a new lease on life and profitable labor. Fur- 
ther to encourage development, the government is willing to ad- 
vance seventy per cent of the occupation costs to those who buy 
at least fifty acres, repayment to be spread over twenty years. 
An estimated annual revenue from the fully reclaimed land of 
$38,000,000 will go far towards balancing the initial cost of con- 
struction and the maintenance costs. 

Preliminary cultivation of the northwest (Wieringen) polder 
has given very good results: despite the subsoil moisture and the 
still high percentage of salt. Several years are required to free 


this rich marine soil from its heavy accumulations of salt, and to 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE VILLAGE ANCIENTS 


For generations the fishermen of the Zuyder Zee have made a living 

by catching herring, anchovies, smelt and flounder. In recent years, 

however, many of them have been forced to take up agriculture and 
dairying to supplement their incomes. 


Louis Bruchiss 


SPEED KINGS OF THE PELOTA COURTS 


The Fastest Game in the World—Thrills of the Great Basque Sport 


By AuicE Curtis DEsMonpD 


HERE are many thrills in modern sports. The faster the 
game, the greater the ecstatic tingle along the spine. The 
flash of white balls on the tennis courts at Forest Hills, 

the pounding charge of horses and the ball flying during polo 
matches at Meadow Brook, the crack of a bat echoing into the 
stands at the Yankee Stadium and the base runner sliding in a 
cloud of dust,—these are all moments of high excitement. But 
for sheer exhilaration I know no game that equals the swift and 
brilliant game of the Basques. 

Pelota (little ball) it is called in Spain where it rivals the bull 
fight in popularity. Cubans insist this name is incorrect: “It is 
our national game and it is jai-alai.””, The Italians call it pallone. 
But all of them are wrong. They have only commercialized forms 
of the sport. It is really the game of the Basques and can be 
seen at its best in the Pyrenees. In the blue shadows of the 
mountains where every boy is a 
player, every wall a court, the 
game is known as euskal jai. 

It is the forerunner of the ten- 
nis which young Henri de Na- 
varre played against the side of 
Jeanne d’Albret’s palace at Pau. 
Today in the Pyrenees, with 
white courts adjoining almost 
every villa and with the police 
trying to prevent youngsters 
from throwing their balls against 
the austere old sides of the 
Cathedral at Barcelona, it is the 
game played by and for the peo- 
ple. Extremely fast, exhausting 
the players, completely absorbing 
the spectators, it is a primitive 
and perfect sport. 

Yet the afternoon we mo- 
tored over to Bayonne from 
Biarritz to see the championship 
match between the French and 
Spanish sides of the Pyrenees, 
there were few foreigners on the 
road beside ourselves. A coun- 


ter-attraction in Biarritz that 
afternoon was polo. Our bored 
chauffeur, however, became a 


changed man when he learned 
our objective. Along the way 
he chatted excitedly, telling us 
how the best players of the 
mountain villages come down to 
Bayonne once a year to play out 
their championships. For he 
was a Basque, and therefore 
a euskal jai “fan.” By ad- 
miring his game we reached his 
heart. 

As we neared Bayonne, every 
side road was a creek that 
poured a seemingly endless flow 
of humanity until the main road 
was a turbulent river of color- 
ful enthusiasts. Those on foot 
jostled those on bicycles. An oc- 
casional motor car ground along 
between many primitive ox 


A FLYING SHOT 


One of the fastest games in the world, pelota—or jai-alai, as it is 

called in Cuba—is also one of the most spectacular. The camera 

caught this player in mid-air as he was returning a particularly 
difficult volley. 


carts that creaked ahead on wheels made from solid slices of 
tree trunk. Leading the long-horned oxen were proud fathers, 
their women and children, dressed in their Sunday best, filling 
the carts to overflowing. Both. sexes wore the straw-soled 
alparagastas of white canvas laced with tape and the round, 
brimless beréts which appearing in Scotland on sailors ship- 
wrecked from the Armada, inspired the tam-o’-shanter. 

Up a shady lane on the outskirts of Bayonne we found the 
euskal jai court in a small wooden building gaily hung with flags. 
The line of persons at the ticket window gave the impression 
of having arrived early and waited contentedly for hours. Leather- 
skinned Spaniards, whose wrinkled aristocratic faces would 
have delighted Rembrandt, sat under the trees arguing points of 
play with more vivacious Frenchmen and emphasizing their ar- 
guments with slashing thrusts of the family umbrella. Red- 
cheeked boys sold the crowd 
copies of El Correo Espanol and 
Le Figaro. Dark-eyed girls 
moved everywhere, as colorful 
as the flowers they sold. 

From the balcony of the build- 
ing, already crowded, we looked 
down onto a quadrilateral court 
about thirty-six feet wide by two 
hundred and sixty feet long. At 
the far end of this area of beaten 


earth was a concrete wall 
against which the game was 
played. 


While the audience assembled, 
bets were called back and forth 
among friends. But the book- 
makers, who have brought the 
professional games outside the 
Basque country down to a par 
with association football in Eng- 
land, were absent. This game 
was not simply an excuse for 
betting; it was a sporting event! 

Two players for France and 
two for Spain, began practicing 
on the court below. Each team 
had a delantero (forward) and 
a zaguero (back). The French 
pair wore blue beréts; the Span- 
ish yellow. Their distinguishing 
colors were repeated in the tape 
which laced their canvas shoes, 
in their wide silk sashes and 
down the seam of their white 
trousers. 

The game they were playing 
was jouer au blaid in which the 
ball is thrown against only one 
wall. This is the simpler and 
original form of the sport. The 
teams played without the chis- 
tera, the wicker glove for the 
right hand which professionals 
use. With their bare hands they 
caught and threw the hard india- 
rubber ball, about the size of a 
baseball and encased in leather, 
that came with the swiftness of 
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MASTERS OF SPEED AND GRACE 


From the Pyrenees pelota has spread to many other countries and under the name of jai-alai it has become the national game of Cuba. 


The 


games in Havana which draw large and enthusiastic crowds are played by professionals, many of whom come over annually from the Basque 
country. 


a cannon shot. Small wonder hands are torn and lacerated. 

A knowledge of the rules and strategy of lawn-tennis helps in 
understanding this Basque pastime. A ball thrown against the 
wall must be caught on the rebound by a player of the oppo- 
site team. As in tennis, the skill of the game consists in sending 
the ball into your rival’s area so swiftly, or at such an angle, 
that it will fall into the required space and yet be unreturnable. 
Each failure counts a point to your opponents. As in tennis, 
the game is counted 15, 30, 40, game; although, if agreed on 
previously, the game may run to 70. The side gaining those 
points first, wins. 

The French delantero started the game by throwing the ball 
against the wall and making it rebound on the other side of the 
line in Spanish territory. It landed in the proper area with the 
swiftness of a rocket. Could the Spanish return it? The Span- 
ish sympathizers held their 
breaths. Skillfully the Basque 
caught it and threw it back 
against the wall—over the pre- 
scribed line three feet up and 
yet a foot under the top of the 
wall—from where it fell back 
into French territory. <A per- 
fect shot! The Spanish on- 
lookers shouted themselves 
hoarse with “Bravas!”’ 

A Frenchman returned the 
ball with a force that sent it 
rebounding from the wall to the 
back of the court.. His backers 
were loud with their “trés 
bons!’ After a long rally tax- 
ing the endurance of both sides, 
a Spanish player failed to re- 
turn the ball on the volley. The 
voice of the cantara, a small 
urchin who marked the score 
on a blackboard and proclaimed 
the French advantage of fifteen 
points, was drowned in the gen- 
eral uproar. None of the au- 
dience needed to be told the 
score. Above their cheers we 
could distinguish shouts of 
“Minule!” (Monkeyflower) or 
“Doguin!” (Puggy-dog) from 
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CHIQUITO, THE IDOL OF THE PYRENEES 


Chiguito, “the wonderful,” is one of the most brilliant pelota players 

in the Basque country. Though he eats, drinks and smokes to his 

heart’s content, he remains supreme in one of the fastest and most 
exhausting games in the world. 


adoring admirers encouraging the respective owners of these 
nicknames that they had known from childhood. 

We watched the recovery of apparently impossible balls by 
both the French and Spanish teams, marveled at the accuracy of 
distance-judging required in this game, as well as the vigor 
needed to cover a court that would have taxed the facilities of 
a tennis or football player. Suddenly I noticed the flying ball 
was flecked with red. A minute more and the smashing shots 
against the wall left bloody proof of their accuracy! 

Finally after another long rally, a Spanish player failed to 
throw the ball within the prescribed area on the wall. A spot 
of blood showed a hair’s breadth too high, and the Spaniards 
thereby lost a point and the serve to the French. The Spanish 
sympathizers who had been breathless during the round, were 
now as loud with hisses and derisive remarks at what they con- 
sidered a clumsy play as they 
had been with their cheers. 

By the end of the match the 
gallery was stirred to a pitch 
of excitement as tensely ani- 
mated as that of the bull-ring 
but without its blood lust. 
When after a fine stroke from 
a French player and a long 
brilliant rally, a Spanish player 
missed and gave the French 
the championship of the Pyre- 
nees for that year, the crowd 
went wild with excitement. 
Hats, walking sticks, and even 
money was thrown into the air, 
to fall on the court at the play- 
er’s feet. 

As we were leaving the build- 
ing, a) delightful old Basque 
gentleman politely expressed 
his hope in French that we had 
enjoyed the game. “Great ex- 
citement in the Pyrenees to- 
day!” he told us, his faded eyes 
twinkling with renewed youth; 
“the good people have come 
many miles to cheer these boys 
that they have seen practicing 
from childhood. I, myself, 
have gone into the mountains 
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to watch them. Madame is for- 
tunate in seeing our game as 
played in its original form. It 
is fast disappearing.” 

“Playing without a chistera 
must be ruinous on the player’s 
hands,” I remarked. 

“Ruinous!”’ exclaimed the 
old man, “and torture!” 

We were reminded of his 
words that night when chat- 
ting with the head-waiter at 
our hotel. In his native valley 
of the Pyrenees, he told us, 
he had been the champion 
player. Proudly he exhibited 
to us his hand almost cut in 
two time and again by the swift 
hard ball, healed and rehealed, 
until the scars formed a thick 
ridge through his palm. He 
had lost the free use of his 
hand. But he was tremendous- 
ly proud of those scars received 
in “the finest game in the 
world!” - 

A few weeks later at the 
fashionable resort of San Se- 
bastian, on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees, we saw the game played more professionally. 
Crossing the mountains into Spain, we found the sport had been 
elaborated and commercialized and that even its name had been 
changed! 

The Sunday afternoon game of pelota in San Sebastian was 
advertised by posters in the shops, along the wide boulevards, 
and in the big de luxe hotels. Everyone told us that at next 
Sunday’s game the famous Basque player, “Chiquito,’ would 
play. That Chiquito—or the Wonderful One—was a great fa- 
vorite throughout Spain was apparent as we followed the well- 
dressed urban crowd that flocked out to the San Sebatian pelota 
court by trolley-car and motor. 

In marked contrast to the little wooden euska! jai court at 
Bayonne was the frontén of San Sebastian. We found it to be 
a large new building, of fireproof concrete inside and out, quite 
comparable to the Yankee Stadium. A thousand spectators would 
not have overcrowded the balconies that overlooked the court. 
And this afternoon, as we took our seats and looked about us, 
it seemed that the building was filled to capacity. 

We were going to witness a more complicated kind of pelota 
than the simple jower au blaid of Bayonne. The pelota today 
was partie au rebot, in which the ball travels from wall to wall. 


pare 


chisteras. 


TESTING THE CHISTERA 


Before the game, the players carefully test the rigidity of their 

These large wicker-work scoops attached to the hand by 

leather gauntlets enable the players to return a volley with tremen- 
dous speed. 


The team consisted of four 
players on the Red side; five on 
the Blues. ‘wo forwards and 
three backs. 

The Blues were allowed an 
odd player as a handicap for 
Chiquito, who played for the 
Reds. We were told that Chi- 
quito trained for pelota, a game 
which is the fastest and re- 
quires the most endurance of 
any game in the world, by eat- 
ing and drinking and smoking 
to his heart’s content. He 
looked it. Yet he was amazing- 
ly swift on his feet. 

On his right hand, each 
player wore a leather gaunt- 
let strapped on with leather 
thongs. This glove terminated 
in a sickle-shaped scoop of 
wicker-work, that resembled a 
hansom-wheel mudguard of 
the Victorian era, over two feet 
long and curved at the end. In 
this curve of the chistera the 
player: caught the ball on the 
rebound from the wall, and 
with all the strength possible, 
threw it back at the wall. These three actions were so nearly 
simultaneous as to seem to the spectator but one... The force of 
the stroke when the player used a chistera was, of course, far 
greater than when the ball was thrown by hand. His “follow 
through,” which nearly swung him off his feet, would have de- 
lighted a golf pro. A volley from a player=like Chiquito, stand- 
ing some thirty yards down the court, would rebound from the 
wall the whole sixty yards of the court. 

Chiquito, the butteur (server) for the Reds, slipped off his 
chistera to serve. He tossed the ball onto the tambour, a slant- 
ing wall on his left, with such tremendous force that it rebound- 
ed onto the main wall before it fell back into the Blue’s territory 
to be returned. When it landed the ball was traveling at such 
force and at such a difficult angle that the Blue player missed it. 

Wisely, we had chosen balcony seats far removed from the 
field of play. The connoisseurs and experts of the game were 
crowded down behind the umpires along the edge of the court. 
The danger of their position and the velocity of the ball when 
in play was proved shortly after the game started. <A swift 
ball rebounded outside the court into the crowd of eager spec- 
tators—and a man was knocked unconscious. Attendants carried 

(Continued on page 56) 
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IN ACTION ON THE CUBAN COURTS 


Jai-alai is played by two pairs of contestants designated as the blue and the red. The two walls of the large court in which the game is played 
are about forty feet high and surfaced with cement. The floor is a parallelogram two hundred and ten feet long by thirty-six feet in length. When 
the players get into action with their powerful volleys the game is more strenuous and exciting than baseball, polo and squash combined. 
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AN ANGRY CAPTIVE 


it is no child’s play to capture a young cougar alive. This beast has just been hauled down from the branches of a tree and he apparently does 
not enjoy the sensation of being chained. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE DEADLY COUGAR 


In California’s Lion Belt—Hunting and Filming America’s Greatest Killer 


By Smney A. SNow 


N the mid-branches of a tree 

growing out of the side of 

a California mountain back 

of Dorrington a cougar rested 

on his haunches, glaring and 
snarling down at me. 

Below, I sat on the inclined 

tree trunk, focusing my motion 


picture camera on the lion. 
Ready ! 
“Okay, Jay,” I shouted. 


“Throw ’em.” 

From the slope near the tree 
Jay C. Bruce, who in his offi- 
cial role as cougar killer for the state of California has killed and 
captured 440 of these deadly animals, began to throw rocks into 
the tree. 

Did we get action? Just as I began to turn the crank to re- 
cord another cougar in his mountain retreat, a mile above the sea, 
the bombardment dislodged him and down the tree he came, 
running straight into the picture. Fortunately the cougar ducked 
under my right arm and loped on down the hill. Later the dogs 
treed him again and the picture-making continued with 
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These young cougars playing about the camera which filmed the cap- 
ture of their mother are downy and gentle creatures. In only a few 
months, however, they will develop into vicious killers. 


new thrills for the camera. 

Cougars are fast as lightning. 
They can run up and down 
trees as fast as they lope on the 
level. On many occasions | 
have stood at the foot of trees. 
camera in hand, while Bruce 
would climb into the branches 
with a snarling, killing cougar 
directly above his head and 
pull him down alive. Bruce 
would carry only his pistol, a 
short rope and a forked stick. 
Before climbing up he would 
prepare a noose over the forked stick and occasionally managed 
to slip it over the cougar’s head. Then the lion hunter would 
climb back down and jerk the cougar out of the tree. 

In making moving pictures of cougars I carried my cameras 
on the hunt with Bruce for eight years. Scores of times we 
started on thin scents and not once did Bruce, a two hundred five 
pound package of steel and rawhide, fail to get his cougar at 
some stage of the hunt. 

Bruce killed and captured 232 cougars during the time I was 


with him. On_ sixty 
of these cougars, in the 
most thrilling fights be- 
tween man, dogs and 
mountain lions it ever 
has been my privilege 
to witness, not a foot of 
film owas exposed. 
Sometimes to save his 
dogs Bruce killed the 
cougar before [ ar- 
rived; sometimes  [ 
would arrive in time 
for the fight but the 
cameras would be 
somewhere along the 
trail, far below, packed 
on the horses. 

The California cou- 
gar is a wary creature 
and we never knew 
how long it would take 
to scare one up, or to 
get him once the dogs 
had found a trail. Only 
five hundred cougars 
roam the California 
mountains today, so 
well has Bruce done 
his job of control. You 
can appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of photograph- 
ing them when you 
learn that Bruce aver- 
ages one hundred miles 
afoot across sizzling 
hot mountains in sum- 
mer and through snow-clad for- 
ests in winter for each cougar 
killed with his pistol or captured 
for some western zoo. 

On one occasion a big cougar 
was treed in a small pine tree 
glade on one side of a steep hill. 
I took the most accessible place, 
on the up side, for a picture; and 
that, of course, was the most 
logical direction for the lion to 
jump. The cougar walked out 
on a limb, growling and acting 
as though he wanted to come 
right down on me. 

Suddenly—he leaped. He 
arched up in a loop and would 
have struck me in the head had 
1 not ducked below the camera. 
The dog, Duke, nailed him as he 
struck the ground and the lion 
kicked out with both hind feet 
like a mule. Dog and cougar 
rolled forty feet down the hill 
through the saplings. 

Two hundred feet away he 
treed again. I set up the camera 
again and got some beautiful 
shots of him coming down and 
escaping. Then he went up the 
third tree. 

“T got him jumping,” I shout- 
ed to Bruce. “Now I want him 
running.” 

“When he leaves here, he’ll go 
to the bottom of the gulch be- 
fore we tree him again,” the 
hunter replied. 


_ Bruce thought we had enough 


TREED 


The cougar takes refuge from his pursuers in the branches of the big California trees. 
An exceedingly powerful jumper and climber, he often uses the branch of a tree as a 
vantage point from which to spring on his prey. In California alone more than twenty- 
five thousand deer and thousands of domestic animals are killed by the five hundred 


remaining members of the cougar family. 


A HEAVY VICTIM 


Jay C. Bruce holds the record for killing cougars in California. 

He has killed or captured 440 of these déstructive creatures. He 

is seen here returning with a 160 pound cougar which he has 
just shot. 


pictures, but I wanted 
more. Getting pictures 
buoyed me on, so I 
took a position direct- 
ly beneath the lion on a 
Steep aside mba elesset 
up another camera for 
Homer, my brother, so 
that he could command 
the low country. The 
lion lay close to a limb 
over a gulch and we 
were ready to picture 
him no matter which 
way he went. 

“Jump him out!” I 
shouted. 

Bruce threw rocks, 
but the lion, weary 
from the chase, would 
not budge. Bruce shot 
and the cougar hung 
down directly above 
the camera like <a 
boy ona bar. Then he 
dropped. I pulled the 
camera aside and Duke 
nailed him. Bruce 
made a flying tackle 
and caught both lion 
and dog by their back 
legs. Two more dogs 
ran in and all five began 
to roll down the hill. 

Unable to keep my 
balance I slid after 
them, hoping’ to drive 
the sharp points of the camera 
legs through the cougar’s head, 
but I had no chance in the mélée. 
After a minute or two all six of 
us rolled into a pool of water 
and the lion fell dead, for, for- 
tunately for us, Jay had planted 
a fatal shot during the cartwheel 
down the cliff. 

Whether the shot in the stom- 
ach or Bruce’s kicks for the chin 
had killed the cougar none of us 
knew, but fortunately for Bruce 
the animal died a quick death. 
The water, about six inches deep, 
was so cool and we were so 
tired we sat there a half-hour. 
Then we skinned the lion, gave 
the dogs a feed of cougar meat 
and walked eight miles back to 
camp. 

Often the weight of the cam- 
era threatened to carry me 
down mountainsides as we toiled 
and sweated in California’s high 
country. We really needed 
football gear complete with head 
guards while wading streams and 
breaking through heavy brush. 
Always crafty, cougars may take 
to the water, circle, back-track, 
jump from tree to tree—in fact, 
they show great skill in evading 
the dogs. 

Cougars are the meanest ani- 
mals I] ever have filmed. Wild 
animals are as dangerous as 
they are big and other things 
being equal the larger cougar is 
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A PAIR OF LION DOGS 


In hunting cougars Jay C. Bruce uses bloodhounds for scent and 
foxhounds for speed. It takes two years of training to make a good 
lion hunter. 


more dangerous than the smaller. This is due partly to the fact 
that he is older and more experienced. Bruce never took a dare 
from even the meanest, however, and | filmed him climbing trees, 
jerking out cougar, wading large mountain streams and doing 
other daring things few men would try. 

The cougar is America’s greatest killer. This mountain lion: 
felis concolor—ravages the wild high mountains of California at 
elevations of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Man has built his fences and 
brought his cattle and sheep into the land of the lion and the 
young sheep and cattle are ready prey for cougar. (In California 
alone more than 25,000 deer and thousands of domestic animals 
are taken each year by the five hundred remaining members of 
the cougar tribe. ) 

Throughout each year, Bruce travels over the rugged moun- 
tains seeking the cougar, making it his business to kill the killer. 

On the hunt his mixed hounds—bloodhounds for scent and 
foxhounds for speed—sniff the air, eager for the prey. When 
sruce gets well into the lion country he looses the older dogs 
and starts on the trail in the early morning. The cougar works 
best in the dead of night, and his best is very bad indeed. One 
big male lion we trailed with cameras left fourteen sheep lying 
dead in one night, any one of them sufficient food for the lion 
for a week. The lion had moved on, however, and we moved 
deeper into the real lion country, a mile high. Bruce is espe- 
cially welcome at the cabins in the mountains of California. 
These are kept by the ranchers and cattle men as havens of 
refuge and they offer shelter when ranchers are running sheep or 
cattle on these high ranges in storm or cold. 

Bruce’s dogs are always glad to stretch their legs after a long 
ride in close quarters in their cages on the back of the automobile. 
The younger dogs are loosened, but Bruce ties the older ones 
under the trees where they have shade and plenty of pine needles 
for bedding. One-of Bruce’s dogs, the late Ranger, who held the 
world’s record for having trailed and helped capture or kill 350 
cougars, had an uncanny ability in figuring the moves and inten- 
tions of a lion. Today his sons carry on, Two years of daily 
schooling and taking part in fifty lion hunts is Bruce’s require- 
ment for his best dogs, Then they pay no attention to any ani- 
mal but a lion. Ranger’s son, Bruce, who has been in 280 lion 
hunts, is the leader of the pack now. Fast and strong as they 
are, however, the dogs have never outrun their master. 3 

sut how does this man trail the world’s meanest animals and 
bring them to judgment with only a pistol to bring them down? 

Bruce gathers all the details he needs before setting out to 
locate the big lion. Horses are saddled and packed and Bruce 
balances the load on the pack saddle so the horse will not be 
pulled over sidewise on some steep hillside. All aboard, and the 
dog, Bruce, gives us an exhibition of how a well-trained lion 
hound ought to act. He does not even glance up at a deer as 
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we move out of camp onto the trail. Soon a cry of agony 
reaches our ears,:the wail of a lost soul. One of Ranger’s great- 
grandchildren has-not yet learned to respect a steel wolf trap! 

Down through rippling streams clear as crystal and cold as 
ice, we ride. Some of the way is easy going and some tough, 
even for these mountain bred horses; and not at all safe, for the 
deadly rattlesnake is abroad. We continue on the trail over 
the hills through lovely rolling country thickly carpeted with 
tufted grass. Through a long day we push ahead without 
sighting a cougar. 

3right and early the next morning, Bruce is ready for the trail 
once more, He knows a lion has been in the neighborhood but 
the confusion of scents makes it difficult to determine how many 
hours have elapsed since he sneaked along the trail. A mile 
ahead we find the body of a deer. Cougar had been at it within 
a few hours. The lion leaped with such force that its prey was 
stunned, Next the cougar tore out its vitals and left the deer 
without a mark of teeth on its neck. We find fresh tracks right 
over the trail we came in on and the gallant pack loses no time. 
On a dusty trail such as this the scent is hard to follow. The 
dust blows it away and also fills the nostrils of the dogs and 
makes it difficult for them to smell the lion out. 

Finally, Ranger barks and Bruce knows he has located the 
lion somewhere nearby as the dogs keep on circling the hill. He 
can see no lion has been treed so he crawls in a low cave, a likely 
hiding place for a cougar, and discovers a young female near 
the back. Bruce often braves rattlers and lions in order to cap- 


HOW THE DOGS RIDE 


The cages before which this young cougar is standing serve as Pull- 

man cars for Bruce’s hounds when he goes into the lion country. 

As a rule the cougar roams the mountain regions between the ele- 
vations of three thousand and five thousand feet. 


ture the cougar alive, for he has orders for live cougars, and they 
bring him a respectable profit. He slips the noose over this 
lady’s head without much difficulty and soon we are carrying the 
monarch of the forest down a slippery trail back to camp. 

[It is hot going but Bruce is humane enough to give the cougar 
an occasional cooling drop. He holds no cup to her lips but 
sprinkles water in her mouth to allay her thirst. Then we dis- 
cover she is a nursing mother. Naturally Bruce can’t leave any 
babies around to grow up and become killers so he starts out 
Ranger on a back track to locate the young. Away he goes trying 
to pick up the newest of the many scents. Bruce hopes to find 
the little ones before some marauder gobbles them up. Also it 
is much easier to capture two or three little ones than to trail a 
full grown cougar through the mountains, 


DEFYING HIS ENEMIES 


While the hounds are baying furiously at the foot of the tree, this young cougar snarls defiance. 


Cougars are fast as lightning and they can run 


up and down trees almost as fast as they can lope on the level. As a rule the cougar goes into a tree to rest, not because of inherent fear. Some- 
times he will jump, fighting, into the midst of dogs and men. 


Ranger soon gets the right track, which brings him to a freshly 
killed deer marking the killer's pathway. A doe heavy with 
fawn has gone down under the savage attack. Bruce is no ama- 
teur tracker himself—he can do as well as any dog when there 
is anything to see—but among leaves and pine needles only a 
dog can follow a scent. 

Ranger soon finds the nest in an old, rotten tree. Bruce can’t 
let the dogs get in to the nest as they might kill the babies; so 
‘he goes through the brush regardless of the danger of rattlers. 
Out he comes in a few minutes with three furry little cougars. 
These lion babies, or kittens, are the sweetest things that grow. 
They are covered with a downy fur of light tan with seal brown 
spots and black fold-over ears with borders of snow white. The 
grey-blue eyes, soft and tender, give no hint of the vicious ani- 
mals that in a few months will be leaping on full grown deer, 
stunning them and tearing out their vital organs without warn- 
ing. These little fellows have a very peculiar cry, like a high 
pitched, sharp whistle. 

With them in our arms we go back to camp with the lioness 
and three babies. Mrs. Killer will be shipped to a circus without 
her babies for she probably never would nurse them after they 
had been touched by human hands. So Bruce becomes their 
god-father. 

But what are these marauding creatures? [Known variously 
as mountain lion, puma, panther and cougar, they prey largely 
on deer. They kill, not for the natural desire of food, but 
because of their lust for warm blood. Murder fills their hearts, 
and often these predatory animals kill cows and horses and moun- 
tain sheep, frequently immediately after a full meal. The Cali- 
fornia mountain lion, in Bruce’s opinion, possesses absolutely no 
economic value; and according to his estimates each lion prowl- 
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ing through California costs the state $1,000 a year in deer alone. 

Bruce has often talked to me over the camp fire about his ad- 
ventures and his work. Lion killing is more than a first love 
with this man. 

“When I was a young fellow,’ Bruce told me, “I became con- 
vinced that a proper study of lion kills would tell me where to 
expect the greater numbers and accordingly simplify my work. 
I soon learned that over a period of twenty years 4500 mountain 
lions had been killed and reported to the California Fish and 
Game Commission. Bounties had been paid on all the lions. 
By charting the kills, the exact locations of which were recorded, 
it was possible to determine the cougar’s favorite territory. 

“Nearly always all the lions have been taken between the 
elevations of 3,000 and 5,000 feet. Thus the ‘lion belt’ theory 
worked out from the chart has proved of great help. Not only 
do the mountain lions confine their predatory activities to that 
general altitude, but they also remain in a common temperature 
belt, which, like the altitude belt, is the same throughout the state. 

“We know that there is one lion for every thirty-six square 
miles in these areas and that the lions travel about one hundred 
square miles in search of prey, taking from four to five days for 
the circuit. When I learn there there are fresh tracks at any 
particular point, I can estimate fairly accurately where the lion 
will be four days later, and can intercept him at that point. 
However, I have known lions to make the complete circuits in a 
single night; and at other times they have paced the circuit sev- 
eral times, or until they made a kill. 

“These lions sneak up on their prey, and for that reason are 
called cowardly. In fact, in all my long experiences, I have 
never seen one walking around the woods, with the single excep- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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THE DRAMA OF CHANGE IN JAPAN 


Modern Cities and Ancient Gods—Geishas, Radios and Mass Production— 


Increasing the Tempo of Japanese Life. 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


OU recall the story about the nine holy men of India—blind 
men—who “‘saw”’ their first elephant together. “Like a 
fan!” exclaimed the man who explored its ear. “A snake!” 

contended anpther. “A tree” ... “a house” . . Each con- 
ceived of the whole from the part his hands fumbled over, each 
differently, each asserting loudly his own opinion. 

So of Japan. So we who write and talk of her. Japan is cryp- 
tic; Japan is naive simplicity; Japan is 
seething, contented, shrewd, militaristic, 
peace-loving. New Japan is sordid com- 
mercialism ; Old Japan was all honor and 
beauty. Today Japan is democratic, bu- 
reaucratic, a nepotism, a paternalism— 
what not? Japan can be, apparently, all 
things to all men. Modern writers have 
left us in a fog. At this very special 
time, when the motives and intentions of 
Japan are so fiercely being questioned, we 
Americans (head-line readers extraor- 
dinary!) are not inclined to grant the 
Nipponese the charity of interpretation 
which we give ourselves and some of the 
empire-managing nations of Europe. 

Is there an appraisable “‘spirit of 
Japan”; a culture and a policy we can 
understand? Is there nothing solid for 
publicists to chew on and agree on as to 
its taste? In the concert of nations, 
what is the keynote of that Empire? I 
will rashly answer: above all, Japan is 
change. Being thus, there is some cause 
for all this confusion of notions, after 
all. 

I have had the good fortune to observe 
at first hand the Japanese flux over a 
period of twelve years. During this time 
I have changed my own conclusions re- 
peatedly, so baffling is that change, so 
rapid the shifting. What was is not; 
what is was not. I verily believe the 
Japanese do not understand their own 
intents and purposes. 

Every characteristic, custom, institu- 
tion, product, is in some manner alter- 
ing. Except for ancient historical monu- 
ments, and except for the elements of 
natural settings and scenery, in which 
man has small part, Japan exhibits an- 
nual developments so marked, so swift, 
as to amaze her visitors. A red thread of change runs in and 
out through every native garment. More movement is taking 
place than in any other country save Russia. To catch up nowa- 
days with the lead of the Western holy trinity of radio, cinema, 
automobile, the Nipponese are bestirring themselves even more 
vigorously than they did during the two generations they struggled 
to come abreast of the railroad, the dynamo and the vote. Such 
shifts are there in the human make-up, individual and social, 
since 1919, as to cause one to wonder whether the life drama, its 
meaning to them, and its end, were not today an utterly differ- 
ent one—and by a different Author. Stage, settings, tempo, are 
different. 

The Land of the Rising Sun (so-called by its Chinese god- 
fathers), the Country of homes which are stoveless, furnaceless, 


of one of the old 
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H. 
IN THE TEMPLE GARDEN 


The gardens of numerous temples provide 

beautiful playgrounds for Japan’s children. 

These tired youngsters are resting at the base 

stone lanterns that are 

erected within the enclosures of temples to 

represent the offerings of daimyos to their 
rulers. 


chimneyless; the wide-open Fenceless Land at the close of the 
World War had no marcel waves, futurist lighting, modernistic 
architecture, bus lines, native films, cocktails, onesteps, steel 
buildings, plus-fours, golf courses, broadcasting, musical reviews, 
silk stockings, step-ins, police dogs, airplane routes. Geisha girls 
and classic dances au.1 drama were entertainment; tea the na- 
tional beverage; art a static thing. Jinrickshas were the means 
of local transit ; trams and steam railways 
took one beyond city limits; motors were 
the mark of riches, air-mails a wild sur- 
mise. 

1932 sees urban Japan a hustling me- 
lange of omnibuses, Parisian clothes, 
kimonos, 5-and-10s, department stores 
with Rue de la Paix windows, tiny shops, 
taxis, American sedans, radio sets, base- 
ball series, lipsticks, billboards, high- 
speed electric trains, landing fields, straw 
hats, stilt shoes, goodyear welts, beer 
cafés, bottled milk, child clinics, tele- 
phones, modern-art exhibits, high-voltage 
transmission lines, concrete office build- 
ings, traffic police, bicycles, Hollywood 
magazines, fancy street-lighting, strikes 
and high taxes. Rickshas, traditional fe- 
male headdresses, geisha sociables, are 
things to search for. 

Last winter when I strolled about by 
myself evenings in the downtown sec- 
tions of Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto, I was 
forever coming out at street corners 
where | had to exert a definite will-power 
to realize that I was not a stranger nosing 
about in Berlin or Paris or San Fran- 
cisco. Electricity splashed all over the 
place. Illuminated signs surmounted 
tall buildings, and store fronts glittered 
with red, blue, green and yellow inscrip- 
tions done in the tubular, ribbon variety 
of lighting. Half the business section 
seemed to run to Great White Ways. 
Goods from every European country and 
America were nattily displayed in fault- 
less show windows. Such cities reeked 
with prosperity—or that which passes as 
evidence of prosperity back West. Once 
upon a time, I could remember that busi- 
ness closed down at sunset, store streets 
were dark and deserted; but now night 
shopping is the rule and the evening sidewalks are crowded... . 

It were foolish, however, to contend that Japan has surrendered 
unconditionally to Robot, King Of The Machines. (“A Japanese 
never surrenders” is a treasured saying.) Far from that. Un- 
derneath the surface everywhere (except that it is thinnest be- 
low her most abject metropolises) lies that thick stratum of 
antiquity of which the Japanese are so proud—thirty centuries 
thick—colorful, dignified, sentimental, Oriental, other-worldly. 
Out of it still emerge those model children who are the de- 
spair of western parents: cheerful, self-reliant, and above all, 
obedient; although they do not emerge so copiously as recently 
they did. Out of it exhales artistic finesse and appreciation of 
natural beauty which has characterized the people for centuries. 
And deeply rooted in this past stand the monuments of religion 
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FUJI-SAN—SYMBOL OF ANCIENT JAPAN 


A changeless symbol in a nation dedicated to change, Fuji-San is still the goal of thousands of pilgrims who climb to its summit every year. 

The loftiest, most beautiful and most sacred of Japanese mountains is a dormant volcano covered with snow about ten months of the year. For 

centuries it has provided the artists of Japan with inspiration. No other single feature of the Japanese landscape has been represented so often on 
wood, metal and ivory or painted so frequently on silk, lacquer, porcelain and fans. 


and patriotism—shrine, temple, mausoleum—ever a reminder to 
Japanese that there shall not perish from the earth one of their 
most valued spiritual heritages. Nippon harbors a proud people. 
Rural sections have naturally changed least. Land which will 
bring forth food in its season is precious in a volcano-shaken 
country where at best only a fifth of the area will raise food at 
all. Crowd two-fifths of United States’ population into Califor- 
nia and expect them to nourish themselves off about a sixth of 
its soil—then you have a rough idea of Japan’s basic problem! 
The farmers exploit every foot left to them by lava rock; fish- 
ermen (and women) strain the sea through their nets for every 
vestige of marine life; Formosa, Korea, Manchuria sell the home- 
land soy beans, rice, sugar, meat, wheat, by the train- and boat- 
load, and still it is not too much. (Control by Japan over these 
three areas is not a political shibboleth nor an egotism of empire ; 
it is an economic necessity. And its leaders are prepared to 
face it!) Besides room for foodstuffs the peasant farmers must 
usually provide a few square yards for mulberry shoots to fatten 
silkworms, and a few hedges of tea bushes; both to bring in a 
few-score yen for buying other needs. The fare, the wear and 
the tear of the countryfolk are simple in the extreme. Where- 
withal to slake even their simplest wants is meagre. They have 
to be frugal and hard-working in the extreme: no time for in- 
novations, little money for labor-saving devices or city frills. 


Hence the landliver is conservative. He manages his countryside 
much as he did in feudal days; he lives in much the same cheer- 
less homes. Fisherfolk handle much the same ships and seines 
their ancestors used. Yet they are reading daily papers, too, and 
talking about wider matters than they did in 1919, for the per 
capita literacy among them is higher than it is among peasant 
folk anywhere else in the world! ... 

As partial answer to the common query of the foreigner who 
has seen his own religious underpinnings weakening: Is Bud- 
dhism still flourishing in Japan?—one need only quote statistics 
which say that some of the popular temples of the masses receive 
as offerings from the devout as much as a quarter of a billion 
dollars annually. And this almost entirely in individual donations 
of a cent or two each! Favored shrines to the goddess Kwan- 
non sometimes, on a day of special ceremonies, take in $30,000. 
Intellectuals in Japan will tell you that their fellow citizens are 
not nearly so devout as formerly, and that many religious cus- 
toms and observances are falling into disuse; but there is slight 
corroboration given the foreigner who stands apart and watches 
the head-bowing, praying, copper-tossing multitudes come and go 
before one of the old shrines, either of Shinto or Buddhism. 

Perhaps a reliable barometer of the changes modifying Japan 
today is afforded by the passion with which the public concerns 
itself in preserving the splendid historic monuments of its past. 
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No German loves his timbered guild- 
houses surviving from the Middle 
Ages; no American concerns himself 
in Colonial handmade antiques with 
more fervor than is shown by Japanese 
toward architectural and art grandeurs 
from old shogun days. Such pathetic 
respect, amid times when Gasoline, 
Guns, Gold and Gain are far more po- 
tent rulers, might be a sort of guilty 

iation for the modern apostasy. This 
nsciousness towards what they 
have lost betokens inward realization 
that it has gone forever. 

An astonishing thing, that deliberate- 
ly planned break with the past which 
was decided upon in the ‘60s. It is one 
of the few examples in all history of 
any considerable political group actu- 
ally facing a condition and then em- 
barking upon a long-termed radical plan 
of a revolutionary character. (Little 
wonder that Japanese respect and fear Russia’s facing of facts and 
planning of plans; well do they know from their own past ex- 
perience how possible is Russian success.) That Japan is where 
she is now industrially, economically, in the world of modern 
science and commerce, is because two generations back her leaders 
saw and her feudalized people obeyed. The feudal masters of 
Japan, Samurai and such, were few in number; a majority of 
them agreed that the nation must meet the West on the latter’s 
level; today the political and financial masters of Japan, inheritors 
oi that unified leadership, are few and the people nearly as trust- 
ing. Comparatively a handful of wills control. The people look 
at China, utterly disorganized, supiné, out-of-date; and at Korea, 
Mongolia, Manchuria; and they reason that these lands, too, had 
their chance seventy years ago. But they stayed where they 
were, amid the crumbling walls of the ponderous past; while 
we Japanese followed a wise course under wise leadership—and 
look at us now as a Power, dominator of the whole East, at home 
sharing a level of prosperity which, although not at all justly and 
equitably distributed, is certainly well above that attamed by 
commonfolk anywhere else in Asia. So they tell you—and they 
are surely right! 

But let us return to changing Japan. 

The very earth itself beneath the Island Empire changes—its 
people are never permitted to forget that! The unsteady ground 
beneath his feet cannot but be a reminder to the native against 
the superficialities and vanities of this our so brief life. The 
earthquake he has always with him. Is he but inclined to over- 
rate what steam and dynamo can do, and presently comes a quake 
which shakes the very pillars of things, and he is humbled. 
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MODERN AMUSEMENTS IN JAPAN 


With the introduction of Western industrial- 
ism, Japan has adopted many Western sports 
and entertainments. The dance hall and the 
miniature golf course shown in the two ae- 
companying pictures indicate vividly the 
profound social changes which have been 
taking place in recent years. The effects of 
modern sports, the radio, moving pictures, 
the motor car and the airplane are most 
clearly marked in the larger cities; agricul- 
tural Japan still cherishes feudal customs 
and traditions. 


Japanese Tourist Bureau 


Seismographs tell him that an average of 1400 shakes a year 
happen in the Empire; but, clever instruments as they are, they 
cannot predict what another dawn may bring forth. We are un- 
able to appreciate how such a state of affairs affects his inner 
soul. Read as sensitively as you may the story of the catas- 
trophe of 1923, when about 225,000 people perished, you are still 
but piecing together emotions and sensations from your own past 
experiences, and if those experiences do not include an earth- 
quake, you do not know. You are unable to imagine what one 
is like—a hearty one, I mean, that juggles buildings. 

If I attempt to use words to transmit what I saw and felt dur- 
ing a brief but fully adult shock which occurred last September, 
I will merely be using words. There will be no telling the 
panic, the terror and the complete sense of impotence which 
emerge from such an experience. It occurred, curiously enough, 
on almost the very eighth anniversary of the great quake of ’23, 
over about the same area. (And they have told me that every 
year in the Tokyo district around about this date, anxiety and 
apprehension are acute.) Because of the coincidence of dates, 
this shock caused a hysteria and panic all out of proportion to 
the intensity and the damage. 

Shielded from the sun by towering and massive cryptomeria 
trees whose boles are greéned by the moss and lichens of cen- 
turies; approached by weathered flights of stone steps from ter- 
race to terrace; hides, aloof and alone, at Nikko the tomb of 
Shogun Iemitsu. Aloof and alone, far above all the glittering 
splendor of twenty buildings men have erected to do his memory 
honor. Here his ashes repose in a simple bronze urn, and before 
that urn is an undecorated shrine building—a sobering spot in 


which the pious may pray. 

On the four stone steps be- 
neath its wide-flaring roof, 
three of us were sitting. 
Far above a few tiny birds 
lisped—the only sound, the 
only movement. “Nature 
so loved this spot that she 
gave it her holiest benedic- 
tion: peace,” said one of us. 
During the few seconds 
following no one answered; 
we were charmed into si- 
lence. The steps under us 
stirred ; the building at our 
backs creaked ominously! 
Then the building swayed, 
and the hanging bronze 
lanterns under its eaves 
swung crazily. 

“Earthquake!” I shouted, 
and leaped clear from be- 
neath the roof. In regular 
crescendo the heaving flags 
under our feet shook more 
and more violently. We 
braced our legs widely 
apart to keep from falling. 
Deep thundering rumbles 
came from all about, be- 
low, above, around. From : 
side to side swayed the roof as if it would slip from its upright 
timbers and go slithering down the slope. (Well they know in 
Japan how to support buildings on uprights, against this very 
danger!) Terror choked our throats as we looked at one 
another wild-eyed. From the trees above poured a fog of 
cedar needles, twigs and the dust of years, bringing a dusk 
into noonday. For seconds which seemed minutes the earth 
danced and thudded—it was as if we were riding upon granite 
waves. 

Suddenly, with a sickening crash, a long stone balustrade be- 
hind us toppled from its uprights of stone and rolled toward our 
feet. Then another to our left fell. Torii of both bronze and 
stone standing in the courtyard around us tossed their crown- 
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Cheerful, self-reliant and above all obedient, 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


For nearly a decade the women of modern Japan have been carrying on the 

Though Japanese women are far more fortunate than any 

of their Oriental sisters, they are still denied many of the rights which Occi- 

The women seen standing here, their cause proclaimed 

by the streamers across their kimonas, are distributing handbills advocating 
votes for women. 


YOUNG JAPAN GOES TO SCHOOL . 


the children of Japan are the envy of Western parents. 
to take their part in building the new Japan have discarded entirely the traditional kimona and sandals. 


pieces to the ground and 
rocked on their founda- 
tions. Destruction demoni- 
fied seemed about to devas- 
tate everything in sight. 
So this was the way in 
which Death rode by on an 
earthquake. Certainly the 
great trees would come 
crisscrossing down in a mo- 
ment to crush us! 225,000 
perished in the last great 
quake—what did we three 
matter now! 

You, reader, can have no 
idea how stability, solidity, 
permanence, vanished in 
those seconds: terra firma 
was no more, the future 
had passed away. Nothing 
was to be left; nothing to 
do, nothing to stand on, 
nothing to count on any 
more! ... Then the terror 
ceased. Earthly calm, like 
that after no storm, suc- 
ceeded. But in our hearts 
and throats it still lurked 
—as surf rolls after the 
tempest stills. After a gulp 
or so, we laughed! And, 
later during the day, at the nine minor tremors which followed, 
we winced. 

Only fourteen souls perished in the neighborhood, only a mil- 
lion or two yen evened up the destruction. Japan went on its way 
again—unchanged except for the tempo of change in which men 
had a part. The auto’s coming has caused a severer shock than 
an earthquake could; it has shaken society’s ways to the bottom 
in Nippon. 

Let the ways of modernity creep in as they will, Japan has 
in no serious degree ceased to be the loveliest country inhabited 
by man, nor have its people lost much of their appreciation of 
nature, nor of the ability to produce beautiful things. Butter- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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These typical school children who are be- 
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THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK FROM THE CAMPANILE 


In former times Venice’s royal and ambassadorial guests arrived by the sea route and, after passing through the Piazzetta, they were received in 

the superb Piazza of St. Mark. Flanked on the north and south sides by the former palaces of the nine procurators of the Venetian Republic and 

dominated on the east by the famous Campanile and the Byzantine facade of the Cathedral, this spacious square paved with trachyte and marble 
affords striking evidence of the ancient glory of Venice. 
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THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE 


The magnificent dome of Santa Maria della Salute is one of the most impressive sights along the Venetian waterfront. 


Built in thanksgiving for 


the cessation of the plague of 1630, the Church of Santa Maria della Salute stands at the extremity of the Grand Canal. 


THE OLD FRONT DOOR. TO VENICE 


Forgotten Glories of the Brenta Canal—Where Venetian Royalty Took Holli- 


day—Country Life In Italy 


By Harotp DoNnaLpson EBERLEIN 


OST seacoast cities offer a number of different approaches 

by land. Venice has only two. They might be called the 

right way and the wrong way of arriving. One is the old 
front door; the other is the modern back door. If vivid and 
pleasant first impressions have anything to do with your en- 
joyment of a place, then through the old front door is the right 
way for you to come in. The modern back door, by which from 
force, or fancied force, of circumstances most travelers enter the 
city, is really the wrong way, though in many respects it is the 
more convenient. 

The old front door to Venice is the Piazzetta. That is, the 
Piazzetta gives the last touch to the picture, or rather the series 
of related pictures that begin to unfold long before at Ponte di 
Brenta not far from Padua. The final stage of the journey along 
this old front entrance starts at Fusina, across the lagoons. 

When you leave Fusina, where the Brenta Canal empties its 
waters through the ancient river mouth, the city hangs like a 
mirage in the distance. Make this part of your approach just 
when the sun is setting, and you will be rewarded with a vision 
of marvelous beauty that you can never forget. 

As you draw near the mouth of the Giudecca Canal, the city 
seems gradually to rise from the sea, all bathed in the rosy light 
of evening, the gilded angels on the tops of the campanili glit- 
tering in the last rays of the sun. You round the point of the 
Dogana at the mouth of the Grand Canal, and there the full 


glory of Venice bursts suddenly upon your gaze, just as the 
bells in San Marco’s campanile boom forth the Angelus. Straight- 
way the bells of all the other churches ring out in answer and 
their throbbing clangor floats far out to sea or surges in vibrant 
waves between the palaces that line the Grand Canal, that “‘good- 
liest street in all the world,” as old Fynes Morison well called it. 

Thus in former days came into Venice all her royal and am- 
bassadorial guests. No wonder they were amazed at the majesty 
and beauty of the City of the Sea. Her rulers were astute and 
knew human nature. They valued at its true worth the lasting 
power of first impressions, and they saw to it that monarchs and 
potentates, legates and ambassadors who came within her gates 
should feel the force of this unparallelled setting. Besides, it was 
the natural way for them to arrive; most of the traffic with the 
mainland came through Padua and thence along the Brenta 
Canal to Fusina. It would still be the natural way for most 
travelers to arrive had it not been for the nineteenth-century 
intervention of the railway, a thing that seems to have no true 
connection with such a place as Venice and sneaks in meanly 
through the back door as though ashamed of itself. 

The modern back door to the city is the railway station, and 
the trains reach it across the viaduct over the lagoons from 
Mestre. This viaduct the Austrians built in 1846, while they 
were still masters of Venice. As an engineering achievement it 
is useful and highly convenient, but its inauguration spoiled most 
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of La Serenissima’s initial charm for travelers making their first 
visit. Seen from this approach, Venice is flatly disappointing. 
The traveler sees the worst side of her and the vision suggests 
the slum end of a third-rate seaside resort in the off season. 

Fortunately, the old front door can still be used, and often- 
times is still used by those who know the fascination of approach- 
ing that way. The old front door to Venice actually begins, as 
I have said, at Ponte di Brenta, a few miles from Padua. It 
continues along the Brenta Canal for seventeen or eighteen miles 
to Fusina, where you take a vaporetto for the last lap of the 
journey across the lagoons. Whether we choose to reconstruct 
in our minds a picture of the old, stately life of the Brenta 
Canal as it once was, or whether we are content to accept it just 
as it now is, the scene is replete with lively human interest and 
every item in the pageant of this passage towards La Serents- 
sima leads appropriately to the culmination between the sentinel 
columns of Saint Theodore and the Lion of Saint Mark with 
its open boak inscribed “Pax tibt Marce.” 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, so soon as political 
conditions on the mainland began to be settled enough to war- 
rant it, the great nobles of Venice started to establish villas along 
the banks of the Brenta Canal. They had just developed a taste 
for the vi-legiatura, or country holiday in summer and autumn 
as a change from city life, and the borders of this demure 
stream fitted their humor because it was readily accessible and 
the neighborhood lent itself to the manner of life they liked to 
lead. It had none of the repellent wildness their urbane natures 
resented ; its disciplined serenity and artificial character exactly 
suited their conceptions of comfort and propriety. 

Throughout the sixteenth century, the seventeenth, and a great 
part of the eighteenth, the flat country along both banks of the 
Brenta Canal was the summer retreat and playground of the 
wealth and fashion of Venice. Villa after villa came into being 
and the great houses that still mark this ancient highway, though 
many of them have long since disappeared, attest the splendor 
and gaiety of the brilliant social order that saw them built. 
Hardly any of them are now ever occupied by the descendants 
of those who reared them. Some of them are fallen utterly from 


their high estate and today are tenanted by numerous families 
of contadimi or else put to base use as storehouses or even as 
factories. Nevertheless, one and all, like the shells of extinct 
sea-creatures, they enable us to visualize the life that once cen- 
tered about them. 

One of the first, if not indeed the first, of these summer pal- 
aces to rise on the banks of this favorite waterway was Mal- 
contenta, at Moranzan near Fusina. It was certainly the first 
of the princely villas on the mainland of the Veneto designed 
by Palladio. The Foscari family built and maintained it in 
almost regal style and, to judge from the descriptions and old 
pictures of the place in the hey-day of its glory, you would fancy 
the occupants must surely have been well content, despite the 
contradictory name. How the name Malcontenta ever came to 
be given has puzzled many, but there is a legend that long ago 
one of the beautiful daughters of the Foscari, who had committed 
sundry indiscretions, was sent there to repent in compulsory re- 
tirement. When Henry III of France visited Venice, in 1574, 
in Malcontenta the Foscari entertained him at a sumptuous 
farewell luncheon as he was setting out on his homeward jour- 
ney. After that, the royal guest went in a barca along the Brenta 
admiring the other patrician villas. Today, shorn of all its depen- 
dencies, its gardens gone, the frescoes in its halls and lofty 
chambers defaced and mouldering, Malcontenta stands gaunt and 
grey, reflected in the reedy waters of the canal; its sad name 
now seems justified. 

With pomp and circumstance the Venetian grandees came from 
the city to their villas. Sometimes they came across the lagoons 
in their gondolas with liveried gondoleri; at Fusina their gilded 
four-horse coaches with outriders were waiting to carry them 
the rest of the way. Sometimes they made the whole journey 
from the city to the water-gates or steps of their villas in their 
gorgeous burchielli or barges; the leisurely passage to Fusina and 
up the canal they beguiled with music or games of cards. Besides 
musicians to play to them, they often had their cooks and serv- 
ing men to spread a luncheon beneath the curtained canopies 
of brocade or velvet, while the rowers plied their oars. 

Life at the villas was as luxurious as the mode of arrival 
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ALONG THE BRENTA CANAL 


In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Brenta Canal was lined with the villas and palaces of the Venetian nobility who came 

here to find a change from city life. Today the old waterway has lost its commercial importance but it is still one of the most interesting sections 

of Italy. These men not far from Oriago are loading empty wine casks on a scow in preparation for the vintage. For short trips one man tows the 
boat. For longer distances sail and tow line are both used. 
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MARKET DAY AT DOLO 


Many picturesque aspects of popular life along the canal are brought into sharp relief on market day at Dolo. 
pigs which have arrived in deep wicker baskets padded with straw and netted over the top. In the center is the Church and square at Dolo. 


Here it is a common thing to see horses of different size harnessed to the same phaeton 
The vendor at the right is selling young boiled octopus which is 


there. 


Most of the villas were occupied by their owners for only a 
few months, sometimes only a few weeks, in the summer and 
autumn ; the rest of the year they were in the hands of the care- 
When the 


takers and the overseers who managed the estates. 


owners were in residence, there 
was usually an unceasing round 
of house-parties with numerous 
guests. Diversions from morn- 
ing till night were methodically 
planned out, and not seldom 
both hosts and guests were 
fairly regimented to a program 
of amusements. Often there 
was great rivalry between the 
lords of the villas as to who 
should give the most elaborate 
and abundant feasts. 

Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the passion 
for the villegiatura led the 
shopkeepers and small trades- 
men of Venice to emulate the 
nobility by seeking small sum- 
mer dwellings along the Brenta 
Canal. That explains in great 
measure why so many smaller 
houses are sandwiched in be- 
tween the larger places, and 
why so much of the canal is 
now almost continuously built 
up between the older towns like 
one long street with the open 
country back of it on both sides. 

The coming of the small 
houses marked the beginning 
of a great change, a change 
that resulted in the Brenta 
Canal being what it is today. 
Partly because they did not 
| relish the crowding of their 


It was also as artificial as could possibly be imagined. 
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THE VILLA OF MALCONTENTA 


One of the first summer palaces to rise near the banks of the Brenta 

Canal, Malcontenta was built by the famous Foscari family and de- 

signed by Palladio. Shorn of its former glories, its lofty chambers 

defaced and mouldering, Malcontenta now seems to justify the sad 
name which it bears. 
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At the left is a shipment of young 


or to see a colt running along beside a mare in harness. 
a favorite delicacy with the boys. 


new neighbors, partly for other reasons, many of the owners 
of the villas occupied them less and less frequently. Some fami- 
lies abandoned their villas completely as places of periodical 
residence and were thenceforth interested in their Brenta estates 
only as farm lands. But what this old main entrance to Venice 


lost in patrician grandeur was 
more than compensated for by 
an immensely augmented hu- 
man interest, more democratic 
and heterogeneous, vivid and 
fascinating in its manifestations. 

From Fusina to Stra, the 
canal is a populous thorough- 
fare where something diverting 
is always going on. At inter- 
vals not very far apart, the 
straggling rows of viilas and 
smaller houses merge into 
towns—Oriago, Mira, Dolo and 
Stra. The main highway for 
wheeled vehicles—which, by the 
way, is an excellent example 
of Italy’s splendid new roads 
—follows the left bank of the 
canal. The tram-train line 
manages to find a place paral- 
leling the road without en- 
croaching upon it. Back of the 
houses on both sides, stretches 
out interminably the flat, open 
farming land, punctuated in the 
distance by tall campanili, all 
patterned after the Campanile 
of Saint Mark’s, which indicate 
the presence of villages that 
would otherwise escape notice 
on the horizon. Time and again 
the fields are well below the 
level of the road and the canal. 

But the most important fea- 
ture and the center of life and 
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attraction is the canal itself. It serves 
the people dwelling along its banks in 
every conceivable kind of utility and 
amusement. It is a major factor in 
their-lives and an omnipresent friend 
and servant. They wash their clothes 
in it; they fish in it; they swim in it; 
they row on it; they sail on it; they 
draw pails of water out of it for 
household purposes; their ducks and geese live in it; it carries 
their produce to Venice and it bears all their freight. You are not 
quite certain that a good many of them do not drink it. The only 
thing omitted is that apparently they do not throw mruch rubbish 
into it. 

Unfailing fascination is in the craft continually passing up 
and down the canal. Sometimes two or three horses in line 
draw the great barche laden with bales of hay, with stacks of 
tiles, or with casks and barrels; sometimes, when the load is not 
so heavy, a man or a boy strains at the tow-line with a leather 
yoke across his chest while a man on board helps the progress 
by poling. Always there are “eyes” on the prows of the barche 
and their orange-colored lateen sails display sundry whimsical 
painted devices. There are lumbering, clumsy scows propelled 
in divers original ways that would fill rivermen elsewhere with 
stark amazement. There are 
gondolas loaded with many- 
colored heaps of fruit and 
vegetables destined for the 
markets of Venice; in autumn 
they bear huge baskets of 
grapes with the ripe bunches 
piled high in cones and topped 
with sprays of vine leaves as a 
finish. There are sharp-nosed 
sandolos, empty and scudding 
along with rapid oar-strokes, 
or laden to the gunwales and 
laboriously poled. And there 
are square-ended, roughly 
made punts in all stages of 
both repair and decrepitude 
that are constantly in use for 
fishing or for “going across 
the street’? to see neighbors 
on the opposite side of the 
canal. A full catalogue of all 
the floating things would tax 
the resources of suitable no- 


FADING GRANDEUR 


Heavily loaded boats carrying the produce 
of neighboring farms now constitute the 
principal traffic on the Brenta Canal. Mov- 
ing slowly along the Canal these boats pass 
the numerous eld villas once owned by fa- 
mous noblemen and now often tenanted by 
peasant families. Behind the barche at the 
ieft is the old hunting lodge of the bishops 
of Padua. In the lower picture is the villa 
of the Benbarigo family at Oriago. 


combinations of vehicles, that traverse the highway exhibit no less 
variety and no less striking local peculiarity than the crait afloat 
on the canal. Bicycles are ubiquitous; everybody rides one, men, 
women and children. Age is no bar to cycling. You may very 
likely see an old woman with white hair careening along on a 
wheel, carrying half the creatures of her poultry yard, with their 
legs tied, laid out on a tray fastened to her handle bars. The 
Brenta genius for making bicycles beasts of burden is unlimited ; 
the most impossible things are attached or packed on in astound- 
ing ways. Then there are various nondescript small things on 
wheels, two or four, that may be drawn by donkeys, goats or 
dogs. There are also two and four-wheeled farm carts and wag- 
ons of the rudest construction that are likely to be drawn by 
varied combinations of farm animals, donkeys and even goats 
working in concert with oxen. Besides, there are the two-wheeled 
things somewhat like dog- 
carts which the farmers find 
very handy for taking young 
pigs to market. In fine, the 
vehicles on this road, both 
premeditated and impromptu, 
are of such varied species, 
laden with such a strange di- 
versity of burdens, and de- 
pendent upon such _incon- 
gruous combinations of mo- 
tive power that you find the 
traffic quite as absorbing as it 
is amusing. And not the least 
engaging feature of it all is 
the complete naivete of the 
people who drive or ride in 
the vehicles just named. 

The houses along this thor- 
oughfare, small as well as 
large, all bear the impress of 
Venetian inspiration in their 
architecture. The great villas, 
or what remains of them, are 


menclature and cause incredu- 
lity ; suffice it to say that every 
one of them is fraught with 
highly individual interest. 
The wheeled vehicles, or 
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Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


A CARGO BOAT ON THE ADRIATIC 


Barche heavily laden with fire wood or produce sail between Venice and 
Fusina. The sails of these boats are brightly colored and eyes are often 
painted on the prows “so that they can see,” as the boatmen firmly believe. 


nearly all dilapidated and 
somewhat dejected looking. 
Nor are the smaller houses of 
any better aspect. In other 
(Continued on page 52) 


AT THE GYPSY THEATER IN MOSCOW 


Soyuzfoto 


In dealing with the Gypsy problem, in organizing the world’s most incorrigible nomads, the theater is playing a vital role. Now the Gypsies of 
the Soviet Union have their own theater, producing their own plays from Odessa to Leningrad. This picture shows a scene from “Life on Wheels,” 
a romance of Gypsy life played, staged and written by Gypsies. 


GYPSIES 


OF THE 


NEW RUSSIA 


Communism and the World’s Oldest Vagabonds—From Caravan to Collective 
Farm—At the Toiling Gypsy Kolkhoz 


Ry JosHua Kunirz 


1928 


Ekh, once ...and once agam... 
And many times ... and more again... 


HE instruments moan and tremble. Like hunger-crazed 
birds, the long, thin fingers of the Gypsy players flash over 
the taut strings of the guitars. 

The Gypsy voices, broken, chesty, rend the smoke-laden air. 

Ekh, once ... «and once again... 
And many times... and more again... 

Noise, clatter, drunken laughter. 

The Nep twists in a macabre dance. The rumble of the Piatilet- 
ka, or Five Year Plan, is scarcely audible from afar. 

One hundred and fifty million Russians are lost in the gloom 
of a spiritual no man’s land. 

The agony of death is mingled with the agony of birth in a 
phantasmagoria of concentrated pain. 

The glamor, the romance, the heroism of the early years of the 
revolution, the tragedy and glory of the Civil War, the lurid years 
of blood and famine are vague memories of the past. The aus- 
terity, the harshness, the puritanism, the superhuman concentra- 
tion of the mass will of the subsequent years is not yet manifest. 


In the Red Capital, the air is tense, ominous. 

The flotsam and jetsam of the revolution is indulging in the 
last orgy. 

Noise, clatter, drunken laughter. 

Above the hubbub of the cabaret, hovers the tremulous con- 
tralto of Pasha. Garbed in black, red and gold, this jet-eyed, jet- 
haired, crimson-mouthed Gypsy, moving her sinuous shoulders 
in time with the song, stamping her capricious little feet, radiating 
smiles all around, is the replica of a million other Gypsies that 
have for centuries filled literature, plays, songs, cabarets, and mar- 
ket places. And like all Gypsy cabaret dancers, regardless of 
what they may or may not be, she, too, has the reputation of being 
impetuous, cruel, daring, tender, darkly sensual . . . And like all 
Gypsy cabaret dancers, she, too, has the imaginary halo of ro- 
mance and scandal about her which attracts venturesome moths 
from the black night of Nep Russia and hunters of the bizarre 
from abroad. 

The lights are dim. 
wall. 

“Imagine, a cabaret like this in Moscow, Red Moscow, the cap- 
ital of the World Revolution,” whispers my youthful companion, 


Pasha’s grotesque shadow writhes on the 
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a poet, a disillusioned singer who had fought in the Civil War. 

The fellow gulps his vodka straight, one glass after another. 
His eyes burn with a suicidal flame. 

“The revolution is dead, I’m telling you, dead!” he whispers 
hysterically. ‘Just look around you—a scene from Tolstoy’s 
‘Living Corpse,’ only there it was Masha and here it is Pasha. 
Speculators, nepmen, embezzlers, grafters, card-sharpers, pick- 
pockets, prostitutes, degenerated Communists, concessionaires, 
Gypsies... O hell... and this, a few years after the Revolution. 
The revolution is dead, dead. They talk of a five year plan, they 
talk of socialist reconstruction. Words. We have come back 
where we had started from. Only Masha has become Pasha, and 
the revolution a living corpse.” 

I try to argue with the fellow, calling him an incorrigible ro- 
manticist and a very doubtful Bolshevik. But in this atmosphere 
my argument sounds hollow and unconvincing. 

“Have you gone to the parks, the boulevards, the employment 
bureaus?” he comes back at me impatiently. “We, the Union of 
Socialist Republics, have millions of unemployed. We talk of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and the proletariat has nothing to 
eat. While these... Just look around yourself...” 

The cellar looks as if a thousand writhing devils were let loose 
in it. Pandemonium reigns—fat men kissing lasciviously the 
manicured fingers of their “ladies ;’ dandified nepmen mumbling 
incoherently to the tune of the guitars and slobbering over the 
atrociously exposed backs of their bejewelled women; disdainful 
“aristocrats” vomiting right where they sit; cynical waiters glid- 
ing back and forth, pails of saw dust in their hands, carefully be- 
sprinkling and sweeping up the evidence of aristocratic disdain; a 
swilling group of foreign concessionaires laughing hilariously as 
they send amorous notes placed in sumptuous bouquets of red 
roses to Pasha. 

And Pasha? 


She is now in the midst of a dance—a whirlwind of black, red, 


and gold. She strikes her tambourine, shrieks, laughs, hurls hand- 
fuls of red roses at her open mouthed admirers, and throws 
kisses over the glistening pate of an insensible professor. 

“What a creature, what a beautiful creature, what temperament, 
what talent!” whispers the poet now completely drunk. “Watch 
her throwing those roses. She looks like a rose herself, a wild 
rose casting her crimson petals . . . a flower of evil, the outgrowth 
of evil, she blooms in the festering atmosphere of a decaying rey- 
Olution ne 

I feel the fellow is wrong. I know he is wrong. But I can find 
no words to contradict him. For I am myself sick, sick to the 
heart. 

I beg him to leave with me. 

Outside it is daybreak. The golden crosses over the Kremlin 
are already aglow. From the Tverskaia reaches us the measured 
tread of a Red regiment. And as we plunge into the chilly dawn 
we can still hear the guitars in the cabaret whining and moaning, 
and Pasha’s deep, chesty voice singing— 

Ekh, Moscva, Moscva, Moscva 
Be-e-e-lo-ka-me-na-ia . .. 


1929 

Baku, the oil city, is in the throes of the first year of the Five 
Year Plan. Far beyond the city, tens of thousands of Turcomans, 
and Georgians, and Armenians, and Russians, and Jews are busy 
drawing the black liquid gold from the entrails of the earth—dig- 
ging, sweating, thinking. 

And the lazy Caspian lies basking in the warm April sun, happy, 
satisfied to be as it is—not working, not sweating, not thinking, 
just lazy, basking in the sun. Sometimes a gentle ripple of satis- 


fied laughter passes over its face, and then it half shuts its eyes 
and is quiet again.... 

There is no one on the shore. 
Oriental philosophy and myself. 


Only the ancient professor of 
Yes, and three Gypsies, one 


Geet 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


NOMADS AT REST IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Gypsies are scattered throughout every European land, over the greater part of western Asia and even throughout North Africa, Australia and 
America. Everywhere, except in the Soviet Union, the Gypsies continue to defy the standardizing influences of modern life. Russia alone is at- 
tempting to absorb the Gypsies, to break down their primitive superstitions and tribal prejudices and to make them loyal citizens of a modern state. 
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elderly, club-footed, fat woman, and two young and pretty ones. 

The older woman, with her dark skin and brilliant white teeth, 
lies basking lazily in the warm April sun, happy, satisfied to be as 
she is—not working, not sweating, not thinking, just lazy, basking 
in the sun. Occasionally a gentle ripple of satisfied laughter passes 
over her face, and then she half shuts her eyes and is quiet again. 

The two girls are wrestling, each trying to throw the other on 
the grass. They seem of equal 
strength. Neither lets go. They 
push, they squeeze, they scream, 
they giggle. The old woman 
smiles indulgently and acts as 
referee. 

I am watching the Gypsies 
and enjoying the Caspian. 

One of the girls becomes 
aware of our presence. She 
frees herself from the embrace 
of the other, arranges her blouse 
and skips over to our bench. 

“Have your fortune told? 
Come, dearie, only twenty-five 
kopecks. Jl tell you every- 
thing—whom you love, if she 
loves you, when you'll marry, 
who the other fellow is... 
Only twenty-five kopecks, my 
dear.” 

I like the girl, and I am glad 
to hand her the quarter. But 
my vague childhood fear of 
Gypsies prevents me from get- 
ting into conversation with her. 

The professor hands her an- 
other quarter. 

“Well, little citizeness, how’s 
the fortune telling business now- 
adays?” he inquires playfully. 

“Not so good.” 

A faint shadow steals over 
her face. 

“People don’t believe in for- 
tune telling any more, They 
laugh. They don’t want to give 
any money.” 

She complains that in the city 
the cabarets have been shut 
down and that in the country 
the horse business is declining, 
for the peasants are joining the 
collectives and do all their trad- 
ing through the cooperatives. 

“The peasants have become so 
they kill a gypsy on the slightest suspicion. We can’t camp any- 
where near a village; the peasants come out with clubs and chase 
us, and beat us. If a horse disappears in a kolkhog, it is we who 
are guilty. Life has become hard, oi how hard . . .” She smiles. 
“The worst thing,’ she adds half jestingly, half in earnest, “is that 
there are no fortune tellers’ unions or horse traders’ unions. So 
we have no union cards, and we cannot buy in the cooperatives, 
and we must pay high prices on the open market . . .” 

And as she runs off to join her companions, the professor by 
my side begins his old, old plaint against those hard new people 
who have crashed their way into life, those iron men and women 
who stride the highways of the land and in thunderous voices 
proclaim the gospel of labor, of efficiency, of machines... 

An airplane roars above the Caspian. A distant whistle pierces 
the air. 

Somewhere beyond the city tens of thousands of workmen stretch 
their weary bodies and go off to have their noon bread. The now 
subdued chatter of the Gypsies purls from behind the bushes. 

And the roaring of the plane, and the long shrill whistle of the 
factory, and the lazy chatter of the Gypsies mingle with the lugu- 
brious whisper of the professor, and a queer feeling of depres- 
sion creeps over me. I recall the faint shadow that flitted across 
the Gypsy’s face. . There she is babbling away, scarcely aware of 


A CENTENARIAN OF THE UKRAINE 


The Gypsy patriarchs in Russia are watching an incomprehensible 


change take place among their people. 

most anti-social people in the world—outlaws in every society—they 

look with bewildered eyes upon a younger generation educated under 

Communist teachers, imbued with collectivist principles, fired with 

hatred for the most cherished Gypsy superstititions and eager to 
build an autonomous Gypsy Republic. 


the big and cold and ruthless thing that is moving along the high- 
ways of the world, crowding everything “useless” out of its path. 
One Piatiletka, and another, and a third, perhaps—and there will 
be no more Gypsy caravans. Everywhere one hears that he who 
does not work shall not eat. And itis perhaps no more than right 
that it should be so. Work and you shall live. That seems just 
and rational. Yet somehow I cannot help feeling with the pro- 
fessor when he says that that 
Gypsy by just being what she 
is—carefree, lazy, gay, laugh- 
inge—adds a definite value to 
life, when he maintains that for 
that particular imponderable 
joy he derives from contemplat- 
ing this happy-go-lucky, pagan 
creature, this wisp of loveli- 
ness, color, beauty, he is willing 
to give up many ponderable 
suits, and loaves of bread, and 
pounds of butter. And it seems 
to me that I, too, shouldn’t want 
this girl to work, shouldn’t want 
her to be rational, useful; that 
I should just want her to be 
what she is—a carefree Gypsy 
playing in the sun. And I 
wonder whether on this bright 
April morning my joy in the 
Caspian is enhanced by the 
thought that this expanse of 
blueness contains commercially 
valuable sturgeon and caviar... 

The airplane roars above the 
city. A distant whistle pierces 
the air. 

Somewhere beyond the city 
tens of thousands of Turko- 
mans, Georgians, Armenians, 
Russians, Jews are rushing back 
to draw the black liquid gold 
from the entrails of the earth. 

The revolution is forging 

ahead. The Piatiletka must be 
fulfilled. 
Be And here we sit, on the shore 
of the smiling Caspian, the pro- 
fessor of Oriental philosophy 
and I, listening to the indolent 
chatter of the Gypsies borne to 
us on the breeze, 


Venerable leaders of the 


1930 
“Now let’s go to the settle- 
ment,” suggests Ivaninko, the chairman of the “Toiling Gypsy” 
kolkhoz, as he glances apprehensively at the clouds which only a 


few minutes before had looked like huge plaques of hammered 


silver hanging from the marvelously deep and spacious blue 
Southern sky, but which have now suddenly fused into one shape- 
less mass of lead that looks rather threatening. “It’s going to 
rain. We’d better hurry.” 

We start out in the direction of the settlement. It’s cold. A 
piercing wind blows from the mountains. Before we manage to 
cover a third of the way, a mean, oblique, cutting rain begins to 
come down in torrents. The ground under our feet turns into a 
black heavy dough that sticks to our boots, accumulates in layers 
on the soles, and makes rapid walking impossible. We trudge 
silently along the narrow path. I[vaninko’s long, black leather 
coat thrown over his shoulders and glistening in the rain, the 
flapping sleeves, his long black drooping moustache make him 
look like a seal out of its native element. There is a worried look 
on his face. To be the chairman of any kolkhoz is certainly no 
sinecure. Incessant work, and loads of worries at best. But to 
be chairman of a Gypsy kolkhoz is a hundred times more difficult. 
Try and run a huge place like this with the help of former no- 
mads, horse thieves, cabaret dancers, and fortune tellers. Even 
experienced farmers, people used to hard work and precarious 
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returns, are a little glum this spring. 
Sowing should have started twenty 
days before, but the snow, as if to 
spite, refused to melt till four days 
ago. Sixteen days lost! And now it 
is another day. How the devil can 
one work in a rain, when the soil is 
so thick and clayey that the horses 
can hardly pull their feet out. To 
cultivate one thousand and two hec- 
tares under such trying conditions 
would) make any man frown and 
worry. And it is not only a question 
of sowing. Here he has eighty-six 
families, five hundred and five human 
beings to worry about. And now 
sixty more families are coming from 
Vladikavkaz about three hundred 
more people. More trouble. More 
readjustments. Ekh... . 

We are passing the ground worked 
by the Second Brigade. Six pair of 
horses, six plows, six Gypsies are 
stuck in the middle of the field. The 
scene is bleak and desolate. The 
horses’ heads are down. The Gypsies 
are trying to protect themselves from 
the rain. 

“Tough luck. Ivaninko, hey?” 
shouts the brigadier from under the 
shabby cloak thrown over his head. 

“Tt’s tough luck, all right,” echoes 
Ivaninko listlessly. “It’s certainly 
tough luck.” 

We are drawing nearer to the set- 
tlement. 


“There is the cow shed, that long flat building to the left. 
Would you care to look in? Anyhow, it’s the nearest shelter.” 


Sovyuzfoto 


GYPSY WORKERS IN MOSCOW 


Marynkina and Gukovskava are helping to build a 

new Moscow factory. Today there are about five 

thousand Gypsies at work in Moscow, mostly in 
metallurgy and the heavy industries. 


WHEN THE GUITARS ARE PLAYING 


The building looks new, well kept; 
the odor of manure and hay give it 
an air of coziness. There are places 
for twenty-four cows. Only the bull 
is at home to receive the guests. He, 
too, seems to be affected by the weath- 
er. He stares at [vaninko, stares, and 
then—m0oo-00-00. 

“Y-e-e-e-s, t-ou-ou-gh |-u-u-ck,” an- 
swers [vaninko in a basso profundo, 
imitating the bull. He laughs. Out 
of the wind and the rain, Ivaninko be- 
gins to look his natural, cheerful, and 
humorous self again. He becomes 
more communicative. He tells me the 
story of the collective movement 
among the Gypsies, getting all the 
while more and more warmed up, the 
worried wrinkles vanishing from his 
face. And somehow it is hard for 
me to fit this efficient, well-informed, 
politically conscious man into my pre- 
conceived notion of what a Gypsy 
ought to be like. 

From my earliest childhood, Gypsies 
were associated in my mind with ro- 
mance and mystery and crime. Asa 
bad little boy, mischievous and spite- 
ful, I had particularly good reasons to 
fear them. “If you don’t stop throw- 
ing mud pies, I'll hand you to the 
Gypsies,” this threat is one of my 
earliest childhood recollections. And 
it was efficacious. For I knew what 
that threat, if actually carried out, 
meant. It meant to fall into the hands 


of one of those big black Gypsies with the ring in the ear, to be 
seized by the scruff of the neck, to be shoved into a bag, to be 


Underwood and Un derwood 


Music plays an important part in Gypsy life and youngsters are quick to respond to its magic rhythms. For the young Russian Gypsies, however, 
the traditional career of nomad and minstrel is closed. Through nurseries, schools, clubs and young Communist organizations the Soviet Govern- 
ment is trying to educate the Gypsies to take their places in factories and on farms in order to help build the socialist state. 
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carried away to a strange land, 
to have one’s bones twisted and 
broken so as to be able to do 
tricks and somersaults, to wan- 
der from city to city in a cov- 
ered wagon, to be led by the 
hand in the company of a 
chained bear to market places, 
and be made to do tricks and 
beg for kopecks. 

It seems to me, | confess, 
that I haven’t yet completely 
overcome the fear of Gypsies 
instilled in me many years ago 
in my native little town in 
Russia. Ona sudden approach 
of a Gypsy fortune teller in a 
deserted alley, I still experience 
a vague feeling of apprehen- 
sion, a barely perceptible sink- 
ing of the heart. Literature 
and cabarets have only added 
fascination and romantic glam- 
or to the Gypsies. Myself a 
domesticated book-worm, the 
Gypsies symbolized to me the 
fulfillment of my own unsatisfied craving for a carefree, 
gay and roaming life. That is why Ivaninko, a typical, matter- 
of-fact manager of a large agricultural enterprise, sitting on the 
threshold of the cow shed right by my side, so very ordinary in 
his worries, so very human in his laughter, so very Bolshevik 
in his enthusiasm over tractors and nurseries and Gypsy uni- 
versity students is simply no Gypsy to me. He is an anomaly, 
I think ; he is not the real Gypsy. 

And it seems strange to hear of a Central Gypsy Soviet for 
Social and Cultural Work, and of Gypsy medical, pedagogical, 
and agricultural students from the Moscow, Kharkov and Rostov 
Universities sent out by the Gypsy Soviet to work among 
their Gypsy brothers and sisters wandering over the steppes 
of Central Asia, the Ukraine, and Central Russia. Yes, it seems 
strange and incongruous to hear Ivaninko tell how his own cara- 
van, roaming the steppes of Northern Caucasus, was affected 
by the tremendous changes that were taking place in the lives 
of the Caucasian peoples, the Circassians, the Chechentsy, the 
Tartars, the Germans, the Cossacks. Everywhere collective farms, 
big ones and little ones, everywhere national awakening, every- 
where an intense desire to break the chains of ignorance, to study, 
to learn. 

“So you see,” says Ivaninko, “the caravan was quite in a 
receptive mood, when I and some of my comrades from the 
Moscow University joined it in the summer of 1929. We 
gave them medical aid, we taught many of them to 
read and write. We read to them our own Gypsy 
newspapers in the Gypsy language. We told them of 
the aims of the Soviet Government and made them 
see what it all meant to us Gypsies. We were a 
new and disturbing element in the life of the 
caravan. But gradually we gained authority 
and prestige. Our tribesmen began to look 
up to us, to be proud of us. Finally, 
when we felt that the time was ripe 
for a little revolution we elected a del- 
egation and sent them to the Soviet 
organs at Mineralnie Vody to ex- 
press our desire to organize a 
kolkhog. Our delegation was 
received with open arms. 
They were feted and ex- 
tolled. We were given 
land, houses, grain, cat- 
tle) we were granted 
150,000 rubles credit, 
we were offered the help 
of the tractors and the 
tractorists from the ad- 
joining State farm, we 


in their own language. 


At the Gypsy Theater in Moscow 
costumes, music and the dance. 
leading actresses, 
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A GYPSY KINDERGARTEN 


In Moscow there are five Gypsy schools in which children are taught 


These youngsters are seen in the dining room 
of one of the first Gypsy kindergartens. 


the traditional arts of the Gypsies find expression in 
In this picture Grina- Cherkasova, one of the theater’s 


were given every possible en- 
couragement.”’ 

While Ivaninko describes the 
successes and failures of the 
Toiling Gypsy Kolkhoz, of the 
hard and unfamiliar work, of 
the grumbling and actual inter- 
ference of the doubting Thom- 
ases, of the resentment of 
those who longed for the old 
happy-go-lucky existence, who 
chafed under the heavy and 
suddenly imposed burden of 
responsibility, he is absent- 
mindedly trying to catch the 
ray of sunlight that has been 
playing on his sleeve during the 
last few minutes. He strikes 
it repeatedly and appears obvi- 
ously disappointed when his 
efforts prove unsuccessful, 
when the ray remains where it 
was before. 

“Not so easy to capture a 
ray of sunlight,” I remark, 
jestingly. 

Ivaninko is taken unawares. He doesn’t understand. Sud- 
denly, realizing, he smiles, stretches himself, then, after a pause— 
“They can be caught though, if one doesn’t go stupidly 
ADOUb Ataye nN . 
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The cattle have come back from the pasture; the Gypsies have 
returned from the fields. A motley crowd is assembled on the 
lawn in front of the school house. The men, spruced up in high 
leather boots and gaudily embroidered linen shirts, the brightly- 
shawled and calico-garbed Gypsy women, the hilarious Young 
Communists, and the little Gypsy Pioneers are making ready to 
celebrate the departure of the “First Gypsy Train,” the first 
shipment of grain to the government store- houses. On this oc- 
casion, at least, the tribulations, the friction, the misgivings of 
the daily grind are forgotten. 

There is general animation and gayety. The men and women 
cluster in lively little groups, discussing, jesting, laughing, and 
offering gratuitous advice to the Young Communists who are 
busy putting up the crimson banners and streamers and posters 
aflutter in the glow of the setting sun. The youngsters are 
cavorting about, “collecting fuel for the bonfire. Some of them 
are carting clay pitchers of fresh, foaming milk from the near-by 

cow shed; others are lugging huge loaves of freshly-baked, 

delicious-smelling black bread; while still others are drag- 

. ging pails of young, cream-colored potatoes with traces 

of black earth on them. 
The children are noisy and _ boisterous. The 
prospect of a bonfire and a feast makes them wild 
with joy. But noisier and more boisterous than 
the youngsters is the old Gypsy Stepan in their 
midst. In his vain endeavor to direct and 
organize, he dashes from one place to an- 
other, yelling, screaming, shaking his 
tobacco-stained grey w hiskers, showing 
his decayed teeth, pinching the chil- 
dren’s cheeks, and puffing desperate- 
ly: at his rolled cigarette. The 
women tease him, saying that 

“our candidate has fallen into 

his second childhood.” He 
calls them “hussies,’’ and 
keeps on bustling. 

From around the cor- 
ner, creaking in the 
thick dust, a wagon 
heavily laden with sacks 
of grain, followed by a 
Gypsy holding the 

(Continued on page 54) 


Soyuztoto 


takes a bow. 
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In the old sections of Cairo the Oriental women watch the life of the 


street 


through the intricate arabesques of the mushrabiyas, 
wooden lattices, which veil the windows and balconies. 


or 


NEW VISTAS ALONG THE NILE 


The Motor Car in Ancient Egypt—Modern Cairo and _ its 
Achievements—The Dam That Will Control the Nile 


By Hamitton M. Wricut 


O Oriental country has advanced more rapidly than Egypt 

\ in recent years. Its vast irrigation systems, as mighty 

feats of construction, dwarf the colossal works of the 
Pharaohs. In its large cities are many indications of modern 
civilization ranging from hundreds of fine steel and concrete 
buildings to almost every type of social and esthetic activity. 
Under a progressive ruler and government a vast amount of 
talent has been organized for the improvement of health, of edu- 
cation, of agriculture and of industry. Visitors in the great cos- 
mopolitan city of Cairo often compare the vistas disclosed along 
its smoothly paved avenues with those of Paris, and one finds at 
Cairo a stimulating intellectual life which compares favorably 
with that of any Continental or American capital. 

Yet at the same time the pastoral life of an older Egypt exists 
almost untouched by the twentieth rds: Side by side with 
modern methods in agriculture, the tillage of the field still goes 
on as it has for thousands of years. The children you see driv- 
ing black and piebald goats along the canal banks in the delta 
of the Nile might have stepped out of the remote past. Not far 
away, however, the chimneys of the great sugar factories send 
wisps of smoke to the blue heavens to proclaim the importance of 
industrialism. Grunting camels yoked to bullocks still plow the 
fields, but you will find modern tractors in use. Camel trains and 
pokey donkeys on every highway make way for the motor cars in 
which swarthy Bedouins flash by with their draperies flying in the 
wind. 

Modern transportation, and more especially the automobile, is 
doing much to transform Egypt. Distances have been shortened 
immeasurably, and it is now possible to gain a unified impression 
of that broad band of vivid green along the Nile which includes 
so many varied sights: ancient pyramids and temples, modern 
cities and even golf links, polo fields and race tracks. 

Fast trains take one to Upper Egypt and there also you find 
the automobile to whisk you swiftly to the ruins. At Asawan I 
rode forty-five miles into the desert by automobile, traveling fifty 
miles an hour at top speed. In less than two hours I reached a 
camp of Bischarin, a Bedouin tribe who were four days camel 
trek from the Nile. But I had made the distance in eighty min- 
utes although the desert was rough. There were buttes and 
gulleys to be traversed. There were wonderful views from the 
summits of the eminences over which the car passed, and at the 
end of the Ae a superb sunset painted the whole Western sky 
in vivid colors. 

Though the automobile has made it possible for every visitor 
to see most of the marvelous ruins in a comparatively short time, 
the ancient temples and tombs have not suffered from encroach- 
ment by modern developments. They are more accessible but 
they have not been vulgarized. The Egyptian government has 
conscientiously restored and protected the glorious relics of an- 
tiquity. It has also been equally sedulous to preserve the tradi- 
tional arts and architecture of the Coptic and Mohammedan peo- 
ple. At the present time Egypt is enjoying a renaissance in her 
classic medieval arts. In a workshop near Cairo scores of young 
boys are now producing the finest types of Arabic ceramics. Even 


Arabic music, originally derived from the Persians, is being re- 
vived and popularized. In Cairo last winter an international 
congress on Arabic music drew many musicians from the lead- 
ing musical conservatories of Egypt as well as enthusiasts from 
other North African countries. 

Saracenic architecture is also being revived. Rich in ornamen- 
tation, it is peculiarly in harmony with the Arabic traditions of 
Egypt. Perhaps its most widespread adaptation to recent construc- 
tion is to be found in Heliopolis, an architecturally dazzling suburb 
of Cairo, not far distant from the site of the ancient seat of learn- 
ing. The modern City of the Sun is a community of 35,000, 
reached by fine roads and trams from the center of Cairo. It 
was, literally, built upon the burning desert a little more than a 
quarter of a century ago by the late Baron Empain, a Belgian 
multi-millionaire, who was so wealthy as to be retained as a 
hostage responsible for any damages wrought by his countrymen 
upon the German armies during their advance through Belgium. 
Today Heliopolis presents a succession of lovely villas and apart- 
ments, green lawns and palms, rising from rich Nile earth laid 
a foot deep upon the sands, All Cairo gathers in the racing season 
at the track at Heliopolis. There you see the Bedouins in richly 
hued and flowing garments pitting their Arabian steeds against 
the finest English, French, and Australian racing horses. From 
a tropical garden in this suburb rises one of the most elaborate 


resort hotels in the world. Its halls and corridors, decorated in 
Italian and African marble; the vast dome surmounting its central 
corridor is executed in the best traditions of Arabic architecture. 

The new city of Cairo immediately impresses the visitor with 
its size. The residential sections seem as extensive as those of, 
say, Detroit or Boston, and if you cross the Nile to Gezira you 
will see modern apartment houses in Saracenic style rising from 
the stone-faced banks of the Nile. Many more fine buildings in 
tropical gardens line the new seven mile boulevard that leads 
through Gezira, past the zoological gardens, continuing at inter- 
vals to within two or three miles of the Pyramids where the high- 
way ends. 

In contrast to this modernized landscape there is the old Cairo 
dominated by the vast bulk of the Citadel and the towers of more 
than four hundred mosques, while through the streets flows a 
vivid newsreel of Oriental life, Armenians, Turks, Greeks, Su- 
danese, Bischarin tribesmen from the desert, veiled women and 
their sisters who have adopted modern dress; and everywhere the 
red fez, far and away the predominating headgear. This varied 
pageant has as a background some of the finest architecture that 
has been produced by any Mohammedan country. 

The revival of the Islamic arts is aided by the wonderful 
Arabic museum and library whose priceless collections place un- 
equalled facilities at the disposal of the students and connoisseur. 


IN THE BAZAARS OF CAIRO 


Cairo’s Oriental bazaars still provide a vivid contrast to the modern city with its boulevards, government buildings and fashionable shops. All the 
products of the Orient, from rugs to jewelry, are on sale in the little stores that line the crowded, narrow streets. 
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In the Arabic Museum the stu- 
dent of design may find the 
largest collection of hand-paint- 
ed parchments of the Koran in 
existence. In the mosques of 
the city many priceless exam- 
ples of fine carving may be 
studied. One who desires to 
study the life of ancient Egypt 
will find in the Cairo Museum 
the most complete collection of 
Egyptologia on earth, under the 
care of the government’s de- 
partment of antiquities. The 
hundreds of relics from the 
tomb of Tutankhaman, brought 
to light by Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard Carter, are 
now arranged in broad galler- 
ies on the second floor of the 
museum, and no one who has 
merely looked at a few photo- 
graphs can imagine their vari- 
ety and beauty. 

While Egypt is carefully 
guarding and cataloging the su- 
perb memorials of her past, she 
is no less eager to enjoy the 
benefits of modern civilization. 
Under the energetic leadership 
of King Fuad Ist, the Egyptian 
government has organized a 
network of dispensaries and 
hospitals throughout Egypt and 


has instituted medical inspection upon a very wide scale. Com- 
: I por r) 
pulsory free education was adopted in 1925. Egypt now has a 


aes 


THE MODERN CITY 


A city of nearly nine hundred thousand people, with a foreign popula- 
tion of eighty thousand, the modern sections of Cairo are like the 
ordinary European metropolis. 


2 LL Canaan a tte 


THE TEMPLE OF HATHOR AT DENDERA 


complete educational system, 
with elementary schools, pri- 
mary and secondary schools of 
European standard; technical 
and applied arts schools with 
four year courses; and trade 
schools and institutions for ad- 
vanced training, including law, 
medicine, engineering. As far 
south as Karnak I have seen 
scores of school children pass- 
ing along the Avenue of Ram 
Headed Sphinxes with their 
school books under their arms. 
The trade schools specialize in 
leather work, copper smithing, 
ceramics, jewelry designing as 
well as in more utilitarian 
crafts. The exhibits of live 
stock and crops at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s pavilions 
in Gezira are an impressive 
proof of the activity of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 
her experiments with cotton 
growing and with new types of 
seed the government has been 
singularly successful. 

The only apparent encroach- 
ment of modern activity upon 
any notable ancient monument 
of architecture is the forthcom- 
ing complete periodical sub- 
mergence of the Temple of Isis 


on the Island of Philae by the second heightening of the Asawan 
(Continued on page 55) 


The beautiful temple at Dendera was built in honor of Hathor, the Egyptian Aphrodite, goddess of love and joy. Within the temple there was a 
sanctuary in which the images of the gods were guarded. Once a year at the great festival in honor of Hathor, the king was permitted to enter 
within the sacred precinct. Reliefs which are still preserved on the walls of the temple depict the rites which the king had to perform on entering 
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the sanctuary. 


A PERFECT SHOT 


In modern naval warfare the airplane and the submarine work together. After having located the “enemy ship, 


o) 


represented by the space between 


the towing motor boat and the towed skiff, this seaplane reported its location to the submarine at the right by radio. The torpedo seen streak- 
ing through the water has technically “sunk” the “enemy ship”. The seaplane will follow the missile and point it out to the submarine so that it 
may be recovered. 


AMERICAN SUBMARINES ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The Airplane as Aid to the Submarine—Life on an Undersea Boat 


By H. H. DuNN 


N a gray-green sea, one hundred miles off the coast of 

southern California, a gray motor-boat, built for deep- 

water duty, towed a gray longboat at the end of three 
hundred feet of heavy hawser. Here and there, east, west, north 
and south, with diagonal dashes in between, the motor-boat and 
its tow zigzagged on the flat ocean. Ten thousand feet above, 
quite out of sight or hearing, soared a seaplane, its observer 
watching the gray floor of water nearly two miles below, while 
the pilot quartered the imaginary war sector that was his hunting 
field. 

Presently, the observer turned to a tiny radio set, sending it 
into action, while the pilot climbed the ship higher and higher 
until it became lost in the distance. 

Fifty miles back, toward the mainland coast, a submarine, her 
deck awash, one officer and one enlisted man on her conning 
tower, halted her north and south cruise. Radio sparkled inside 
the hull, stripped down to a smooth cylinder of steel. A bell 
rang; then two bells. With a last glance at the deck, the sailor 
slipped through the open hatch, and after him went the officer, 
slamming tight the cover as he dropped from sight. The conning 


tower disappeared. Only the slender stalk of the periscope broke 
the gray sea. Then it, too, sank, and a puzzled gull lifted it- 
self away from the place where men had been and were not. 

Some time later, the periscope appeared, miles out, on the 
beam of the course followed by the gray motor-boat and its gray 
tow. A swift, white streak broke the water forward of. the 
periscope, fled a quarter of a mile through the sea, and passed 
squarely between the tower and the towed. Silently as the gray 
fighter had poked its periscope through the water, it sank again. 
Not even a ripple remained. The man on the motor-boat ran 
up a signal flag. Out of the skies came the seaplane, descending 
at a sharp angle, following the white wake of the torpedo. Nearly 
a mile out, the flier circled three times and settled, like a man- 
o’-war bird—which, in fact he was—on the surface. 

Presently, the steel cylinder that is one of America’s latest 
fighting submarines, rose beside the seaplane. The hatch in the 
conning tower opened, men swarmed out, lifted the torpedo in- 
board, and the submarine again disappeared. In less than an 
hour she had found, torpedoed and “sunk” an “enemy ship,” cam- 
ouflaged and lost to view in five hundred square miles of sea—all 
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with the aid of her newest “eyes,” the sky-climbing seaplane, 
and her new ears, radio communication between plane and sub- 
marine. True, this was a war-game, not the real article, but 
from it, both off the Hawaiian Islands and off the coast of 
southern California, Uncle Sam’s submarines emerged victorious, 
adding airplane observers to their periscopes as eyes, and radio 
to their sonic depth-finders as ears. 

The actual work of sinking this “enemy ship” once the sea- 
plane had found her, and the recovery of the spent torpedo, oc- 
cupied something like ten minutes, of which the aiming and firing 
of the air-driven missile required less than half. 

Meanwhile, half a hundred miles farther north and about the 
same distance from the coast, in another of the sectors into 
which the coasts of the United States are divided for submarine 
training, another steel cylinder rose with equal speed and silence 
from the depths. Immediately her deck cleared the water, six 
men poured from her hatch. All ran to the forward gun. One 
unscrewed”a plug from the muzzle. Another stripped with one 
hand the caps from the telescope sights and with the other ad- 
justed the range on a towed target, zigzagging across the ocean, 
a gray sheet on a gray sea. 

Another hatch opened, a six-inch cartridge appeared, 
to be snuggled instantly into the breech of the “wet-gun.” 

The breech closed, the man at the sight dropped his hand. 
There was a roar on the silent sea, and a projectile passed 
through the target. Before the gun had spoken, men 
were diving into the hatch. Two remained to close the 
weapon, when they, too, plunged into the opening. The 
submarine dropped from sight, to rise in a few minutes 
alongside the barge carrying the target. In two minutes 


= 


operate almost independently of repair yards and shops. 


she had “seen” an “enemy ship” through her seaplane eyes, heard 
the propeller, received short-wave directions, emerged, fired a 
shell accurately through the “hull” of the imaginary vessel, and 
again hidden herself beneath the water. 

Moving here and there at the war game played four weeks 
out of every six, all the year ‘round, the American submarines 
keep in touch with each other, with the mother ship in the home 
port, or on the cruise, and with their newest “eyes,” the ob- 
servers, in seaplanes. On long runs, such as the one made this 
summer from Pacific coast ports to Honolulu and back again, 
more than four thousand miles, the submarines never lost for- 
mation, and returned to San Diego in the same order in which 
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A MOTHER SHIP WITH ITS UNDERSEA BROOD 


A combination machine shop, hotel, hospital and service station, the submarine tender Canopus 

is seen here with eight of her submarines. Mother ships of this kind enable submarines to 

They are equipped with lifting 

devices, undersea telephones, diving apparatus and special motor launches and are prepared 
to take care of almost all the submarine’s needs. 


they left Hawaiian waters. All this accuracy of movement, at- 
tack, as well as torpedo and gun fire, is made possible through 
the short-wave radio and the accuracy of the men in interpreting 
their instructions. 

Other improvements in the handling of submarines have made 
it possible for them to operate almost independently of repair 
yards and shops. In the bow of the mother ship (officially, sub- 
marine tender) Holland, there is a crane with a lifting power 
of one million pounds. Suppose a propeller, a bottom plate, or 
any other part of the lower half of a submarine needs repair 
or replacement. The huge hook is dropped from the bow of the 
Holland and made fast either to the bow or stern of the sub- 
marine. Then the tanks at the end to be raised are emptied; 
those at the opposite end are filled. With the water as a ful- 
crum, the emptied end of the submarine rises and is lifted un- 
til the gray cylinder hangs like a huge steel fish, perpendicularly 
up the bow of the mother ship, there to be worked on, above 
the water. This obviates the necessity of taking the diver to dry- 
dock, an economy and a convenience when the nearest drydock 
may be hundreds of miles away and repairs necessary imme- 
diately. 


SEAPLANES AND SUBMARINE 


After a seaplane has located the fired torpedo 

which is scen in the left center of this photo- 

graph it settles down to wait until the sub- 

marine comes to the surface, picks up its tor- 

pedo and goes on with the war game. In the 

upper right is another seaplane in quest of an- 
other target for the submarine. 


For minor repairs below: the water-line 
—if a submarine may be said to possess 
either topside or bottom—men are selected 
from among the submarine crews and 
trained as deep-water divers. Every mother 
ship carries complete diving equipment, in- 
cluding a motor launch especially provided 
with air pumps, lifting devices, undersea 
telephones, and so on. Every submarine’s 
crew can supply two or three divers who 
also are expert repair men, in fact, every 
man of the eighty to one hundred in a submarine’s crew is trained 
to virtually every station. They are as interchangeable as a good 
football team which has been playing together for a long time. 

In every mother ship, too, is a complete machine shop, capable 
of repairing and replacing everything from a cylinder head 
weighing a ton to a bit of ornamental woodwork out of the skip- 
per’s cabin. She is a floating machine shop, provided with a stock 
of parts sufficient to replace anything which may be needed by 
any of the six to ten submarines in her charge. Included in her 
equipment is a complete hospital, with at least two highly-trained 
physicians and surgeons—medical officers—in attendance. 
(Continued on page 53) a: 
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ook io the MIAMI BILTMORE 


For your NEW CONCEPTION of Resort Life 


importance to Miami as the 


Never an idle moment. . . never a wonder 
“what to do?” ... never a thought of “how 
to get there?”. Your winter home at the 
Miami Biltmore is the CENTER of all the 
stimulating pleasures of the resort world... 
an exciting and satisfying place to live... 
where worthwhile events are happening 
every day ... where leaders of every smart 
hobby are foregathering ... where you'll 
revel in the main currents of winter-time 
fun and relax in the beauty and comfort of 
the most complete resort hotel in the world! 
The Biltmore program is the answer to the 
challenge of a new day in entertainment. It 
is the fulfillment of that NEW CONCEPT- 
ION of resort life you’ve subsconsciously 
formed ...of the NEW DEMANDS this 
enlightened economic era imposes upon 
those whose business it is to entertain you. 


From now on...in sports...interest... recreation 
socially... geographically 


CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 


This season .. . the most amazing program ever conceived . . . 
establishing it as the outstanding resort hotel of all time .. . 
creating a new standard of vacation values . . . bringing new 


World’s Greatest Playground. 


Golf . .. horseback riding... tennis... 
swimming . . . deep-sea fishing ... horse 
racing... polo... night life . . . what IS 


the hobby that has most to do with bringing 
you south? It’s been provided in its most 
advanced form right here on the Biltmore 
estate... or brought to within a step from 
the lobby by the new $100,000 fleet of lux- 
urious aerocars now in constant transit to 
the beach, the races, the fishing grounds and 
all other points of interest... ready at all 
times to whisk you whither you'd go... 
bringing the Biltmore closer to everything 
than any other hotel. When you reserve 
your rooms here, you reserve your share of 
the new program ... of privileges undream- 
ed of hitherto ... you reserve the complete 
vacation by which the Miami Biltmore has 
established a New Standard of vacation value, 


CORAL GABLES 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Send for Literature 


IAMI BILTMORE 


W: ANSWER 


WITH PICTURES... 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Before you choose your New York 
hotel, ask us to show you with photo- 


graphs how comfortable we can make 


you at the St. Regis... pictures of 


charming suites ... formal rooms for 
private receptions or parties .. . the 
smart Seaglade for dinner and sup- 
per dancing... full information 
about our service, cuisine, the con- 
venient location near good shops, 
theatres, and the residential district. 


A 


NEW RATES: Single rooms, $5, $6 
Double rooms, $8, $9. Suites from $12 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


In the past many members of the Club 
have solved many of their Christmas 
problems by making gifts of Club mem- 
bership. Membership in the Club is a gift 
that brings with it a year of entertainment 
and rich satisfaction, a gift that brings to 
your friends a year’s service and informa- 
tion. Members of the Club who wish to 
present friends with memberships may se- 
cure applications for this purpose by writ- 
ing to the secretary. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to their list’on the Official 
Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 

Mexico 
Cuernavaca—Hotel Marik 
Mexico City—Imperial Hotel 
Monterrey—Hotel Ancira 
HoLianp 
Rotterdam—Maas Hotel 


The following hotels have been elimi- 
nated from our list—Hollywood, Cali- 
forma: Roosevelt Hotel; Mexico City, 
Mexico: Metropolitano Hotel; New York 
City: Hotel Wolcott. 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 


During the fall the Service Department 
has been assembling information of all 
kinds that will be of help to our members 
who are now beginning to plan their win- 
ter holidays. There are available book- 
lets of many kinds dealing with all those 
parts of the world where the traveler may 
find winter sunshine. The booklets listed 
below are full of tempting suggestions and 
helpful facts and a careful study of this 
list will repay travelers. Do not hesitate 
to let the Service Department know if 
any of these booklets will be of help to 
you in planning your winter trip. How- 
ever, members are requested to keep in 
mind the fact that our supply is limited 
and they are asked, therefore, to write 
only for those booklets which they actu- 
ally plan to use. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Calls You. 

California Picture Book. 

California for the Tourist. 

Southern California by Trolley. 

Lake Tahoe. 

Los Angeles Today. 

Los Angeles, What to See and How to 
See It. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco. 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Sacramento. 

Romance of California. 

California’s Resort Wonderland. 
Golf in California. 

Harvey Meal Service 
California—Santa Fé Way. 
California Limited. 

California and Arizona Hotel Rates. 
Chief. 


HAwall 
Hawaii. 
Hawaii National Park. 
TEXAS 
Under Sapphire Skies—San. Antonio. 
THE SOUTHWEST 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 
Pike’s Peak Region. 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Come Up to Colorado. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 
The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 
Colorful Colorado. 
Yosemite National Park. 
Grand Canyon. 
Dude Ranch. 
Grand Canyon Outings. 
Arizona- Winter. 
Indian-Detour. 
THE SoutH 
Asheville, N. C. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
Camden, S. C. 
The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 
Subterranean Wonders—Mammoth Cave, 
Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Virginia Hot Springs. b 
French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Virginia, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic and Indus- 
trial Center of the South. 


NoRTHERN AFRICA 


Every winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. For anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a_ booklet 
called “North Africa Motor Tours” will 
be most useful. It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 
Desert. 

FLORIDA 

The club is well supplied with booklets 
dealing with interesting sections of Flor- 
ida, Nassau and Cuba. 


BERMUDA 


Not the least of Bermuda’s numerous 
attractions is the fact that it can be 
reached in forty-eight hours from New 
York City. Members who want to know 
more about this charming tropical neigh- 
bor of ours will find the illustrated booklet 
we have on Bermuda useful. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


ROUND THE WORLD AND 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


World cruises long ago ceased to be 
novelties. But always in arranging itin- 
eraries or rates there is an attempt to 1n- 
troduce some special appeal, for so many 
of those who go cruising around the world 
are experienced travelers already. They 
have been to Europe several times, per- 
haps—around the Mediterranean — to 
Norway and/or the West Indies. 

But for the ’round-the-world traveler 
there is still the lure of the really strange, 
far-away places—India, the East Indies, 
the Orient. So it is that such places as 
Bali, “the unspoiled island,” are featured ; 
and Rangoon, Burma, “on the road to 
Mandalay”; Borneo, the South Seas, and 
the one-time hermit kingdom of Korea. 

In rates, too, there can be and are nov- 
elties. If there be bargains in everything 
else, why not in world cruises? So we 
find this season a comprehensive trip of 
circumnavigation including shore and in- 
land trips quoted at minimums of slightly 
over $1300 and $2000, and a maximum 
that would have sounded like a minimum 
a few years ago. Booklets on these world 
cruises and on Mediterranean: cruises as 
well may be obtained by writing to the 
secretary. 


BULWARKS OF TREES 


A veritable cliff of living trees resisting 
the attacks of storm waves sweeping 
across a thousand miles of waters is one 
of the impressive features of the proposed 
“Everglades National Park, in the Cape 
Sable region of the Florida Everglades, 
according to Department of the Interior. 

It is perhaps the most outstanding por- 
tion of the spectacular mangrove forest 
which reaches its climax in this section of 
Florida. This living cliff, reaching a 
height of seldom more than forty to sixty 
feet, gives a sense of vastness by its 
length, by the evident greatness of the 
forest behind it, and by the opposing great 
sweep of the gulf rounding down over the 
western horizon toward Mexico. 

Back from the gulf the mangrove for- 
est is traversed by interconnecting tidal 
channels, prevalently about three or four 
hundred feet wide, but many of them nar- 
rower and some wider. Along and near 
these channels the mangroves reach their 
best development, many trees rising to 
heights between sixty and eighty feet, and 
some to one hundred feet. 


Wintersunshine! Inthe 
land of theorange,olean- 
der and cactus giant! 
Desert charm! Sea- 
shore delights! For you! 


JGOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


Rock Island - Southern Pacific 
No extra jare 


7o ARIZONA. CALIFORNIA 
The Train That Challenges Comparison 


“Best service yet!”—‘“Hours quicker to 
Phoenix!”’>—‘‘Low altitude comfort to San 
Diego, Coronado, Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara!’’—these are the comments you'll 
hear in Observation, Club, Through Sleep- 
ing Cars and air-conditioned Diner. Only 


61 hours Chicago-Los Angeles. 
Morning and evening trains from Chicago. 
Stopover at Excelsior Springs, Mo.—a main 
line point. 

For detailed information, write 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines, 719 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 1296 


ROCK ISLAND 


REO AGDE OF UEN UNSSUFA TL: SERVICE 


We say “Yes Ma’am” 
to our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for the 
Hotel Lexington restaurants. That’s why 
it’s so delicious and wholesome. And 
Lexington restaurant prices, like its room 
rates, are sensible—35c for breakfast, 
65c for luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington rooms— 
$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


Spacious and 
distinguished cruise favorite 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 31 


69 DAYS 
25 PORTS 


@ New idea in cruising: pay-as-you-go 


for just-what-you-want round the whole 
Mediterranean. 


"550 
855 


(up) for ship cruise, shore 


(up) for 69-day hip 
cruise, with shore ex- 
cursions optional. All 
First Class. 


(up) for complete 
standard ship-and- 
shore program. First 
Class throughout. 


*300 
*510 


trips optional. Tourist Class. 


(up) for complete Tourist 
Class standard ship-and- 
shore program. 


SHORE EXCURSIONS 


3 options: (1) Buy shore excursions 
before sailing or aboard ship, when and 
as you please. (2) Complete standard 
shore program, all First Class, $305. (3) 
Complete standard shore program, 
Tourist Class, $210. 


PORTS AND PLACES 


FUNCHAL - CASABLANCA - SPAIN 
GIBRALTAR - ALGIERS - PALMA + LA 
GOULETTE +» VALETTA - MESSINA + ITALY 


JUGO-SLAVIA : GREECE - ISTANBUL : RHODES 
LARNACA + BEIRUT - PALESTINE - EGYPT 
MONACO - CHERBOURG - SOUTHAMPTON 


@ Study the different rates, options. See 
the deck plan, itinerary. Your agent, 
or any Canadian Pacific office in New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Washington, Montreal and 25 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
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he NATIONAL HOTEL 


of CuBA « HAVANA 


You are instantly caught in the gay 
whirl of Havana’s social season... 
dances... sports...everything for 
a perfect holiday. There is Golf... 
Tennis...Swimming... Yachting... 
Racing...Gaming. The hotel is con- 
veniently located, yet removed from 
the noise of the city. OPEN ALL YEAR. 


Reservations may be made at The Plaza and The 
Savoy-Plaza, New York, The Copley-Plaza, Boston 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ? 
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49TH TO: 50 THES TSize 
THE 


~WALDORF<ASTORIA 


Beyond everything else, 
The Waldorf-Astoria is a hotel that caters to 
the individual... his every preference, 
whim and requirement. 
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RIDING THE WINGS OF VENGEANCE 
(Continued from page 13) 


instead of bombing planes, as one 
correspondent puts it. 

It is interesting to note how air 
action is coming to play an important 
part in these oldest parts of the 
world. It is largely because flight is 
enabling man to conquer the desert 
which has covered all the sites of 
man’s first efforts at civilized ex- 
istence. The sands of Iraq, Arabia, 
Egypt cover several thousand years 
of human effort and now the airplane 
is often the only violator of the peace 
that covers the ruins.. The whole 
center of Arabia is one almost im- 
penetrable desert but at the extreme 
south western tip of the land you get 
at Aden another center of aerial ac- 
tivity from which the secrets of the 
inland regions are gradually being 
conquered. Here again it is the 
necessity of keeping peace that has 
brought the airplane into prominence. 

Aden is an important link on 
Britain’s sea route to the East. From 
ancient times it has been a great 
clearing house for Eastern trade go- 
ing into Egypt and Europe; its im- 
portance declined greatly when the 
all-sea route to India was established 
by the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope but the cutting of the Suez 
Canal some four hundred years later 
restored its position. 

It is a hot, barren spot maintaining 
itself somewhat precariously on im- 
ported food and an elusive water 
supply. The surrounding tribes have 
always been troublesome, and have 
been kept in check largely by the 
promise of armed protection against 
their enemies or in some cases by 
actual bribes of money. ‘Consequent- 
ly Britain found it necessary to keep 
a substantial force of troops on the 
spot. 

It. seemed the ideal spot for pro- 
tection by air patrols and in 1928 the 
important step was taken and the 
Royal Air Force took charge, one 
squadron of twelve aircraft and 
two hundred men relieving two in- 
fantry battalions of sixteen hundred 
men. They immediately stopped the 
payment of good conduct money. 
The tribes of Suhebis concerned re- 
volted and the bombers retaliated. 
For two months the tribes were 
harassed from the air chiefly with in- 
cendiary bombs on their granaries 
and stores until one by one they came 
in and submitted. 

The airplanes then tackled a bigger 
problem. In 1919 the Imam Yahya 
led a campaign against Aden from 
the neighboring country of Yemen. 
Here dwell the Zeidis some two mil- 
lion people in a country the size of 
England. They claimed Aden and 
actually succeeded in capturing Dala, 
a nearby fortress and continued to 
hold it and to threaten the Protecto- 
rate. The airplanes aided by the 
tribes in the immediate vicinity of 
Aden went out against the troops of 
the Imam. These were no mere 
raiders but a body of disciplined 
soldiery, some six thousand regulars 
fairly well equipped, and aiding them 
about one thousand irregulars. The 
airplanes were completely successful, 
driving the Zeidis back into their own 
country with negligible casualties on 
the British side. 

There is now little or no trouble 
in the Aden vicinity. The airplanes 
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have established and maintained con- 
tact with all the surrounding tribes 
and mutual respect and trust has re- 
sulted. Political officers have been 
enabled to penetrate further afield 
and win over distant tribes, their 
communications with Aden and their 
rationing being maintained by air. 

In some cases the R.A.F. has mere- 
ly surveyed distant regions as part of 
general patrol work. Undoubtedly 
the most interesting of these visits 
was undertaken in November, 1929, 
when airplanes operating from Mu- 
kalla surveyed the Hadhramaut coun- 
try. Very few Europeans have ever 
penetrated to the Wadi Hadhramaut 
which is a long valley running east 
and west for some three hundred 
miles parallel to the South Arabian 
coastline. An imposing mountain 
and plateau barrier some thirty-five 
miles deep and rising in parts to six 
thousand feet separates it from the 
coast and renders access extremely 
arduous, except, of course, to the air- 
plane. The appearance of the coun- 
try is unbelievably weird, especially 
from the air. The mountain barrier 
has the appearance of a mud colored 
plain intersected by series of deep 
canyons. Some of these canyons are 
wide enough to be termed valleys. 
The Wadi Hadhramaut is the most 
important of these, being several 
miles wide in parts, but it never loses 
the one striking characteristic of all 
these valleys, the sheer, cliff-like 
sides. Put sand in place of sea, and 
the Wadi resembles a Norwegian 
fiord, making its narrowing way 
through the steep hills with tributary 
inlets branching off here and there. 

In the main valleys are to be found 
villages and even towns built almost 


under the precipitous cliffs. These 
towns and villages support them- 
selves by growing wheat, indigo, 


millet, a tobacco known as Hamumi 
which is much sought after in Arabia 
and India and the ever-useful date, 
the groves of which surround the 
habitations and mark them out to the 
aerial observer. The architecture is. 
striking. Bricks of.mud dried in the 
sun are the builders’ only material, 
yet the towns abound in “castles” and 
“palaces,” rising frequently to six and 
seven storys and often to many 
more. This New York skyline seen 
in the sandy Wadi adds the final 
touch of unreality to the landscape. 

Here is man in his antiquity. The 
district is mentioned in Genesis, and 
the people and their habitations have 
been largely untouched since Biblical 
times. Shibam, one of the towns, has. 
an authentic history of continuous oc- 
cupation for 2,500 years. Before the 
desert encroached so far to the south 
and before the traffic of the early 
civilizatidns took to the sea, the 
Hadhramaut was part of the highway 
from the East to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. 

Subsequent developments isolated it 
and it has maintained for centuries 
an almost independent life of its own. 
Its chief contacts with the outer 
world have been a limited trade 
through the nearest coast town, 
Mukalla, maintained under the ardu- 
ous conditions imposed by the great 
mountain barrier lying between. 
There has also been fairly continuous 

(Continued on page 49) 
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emigration from the Wadi, the sur- 
plus men going to Zanzibar, Hyder- 
abad and especially the Dutch East 
Indies. And many of these men 
come back as wealthy merchants to 
die in this remote valley. 

The primary cause of this isolation 
of the Hadhramaut has been the en- 
croachment of the desert, which to 
the north and west has been Jargely 
unexplored and to the east has spread 
tight down almost to the south coast. 
On this side it has formed a tremen- 
dous expanse of unknown country 
called by the Arabs Rub’al Khali, 
“the Empty Quarter,” a name liter- 
ally true until in 1931 Mr. Bertram 
Thomas, an Englishman, in a remark- 
able trek. of 900 miles in 58 days, 
crossed this desert from the Indian 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf. 

The visit of airplanes of the Royal 
Air Force to the Hadhramaut— 
though they did not land—probably 
forecasts the breakdown of the age- 
long isolation of the district. There 
is little doubt that its full exploration 
should yield many important archaeo- 
logical and artistic treasures. 

In this district the R.A.F. airplane 
is little more than an interested sight- 
_seer. The tribes are quiet and peace- 
ful. It is significant, however, that 
the peace-keeping duties of the air- 


plane in Aden, have been reduced to 
such small dimensions that survey 
flights of this nature can be under- 
taken. It speaks well for the air- 
plane as a policeman and it indicates 
also its equally important use as a 
surveyor, 

The three districts that have been 
instanced, northwestern India, Iraq, 
and Aden illustrate most effectively 
the success of the airplane as a peace- 
keeper under widely differing climatic 
and geographical conditions. It has, 
naturally, been used (though less reg- 
ularly in other parts of the world) 
with the same powerful effect, notably 
by the French against Moorish rebels 
in northwest Africa; and by the Brit- 
ish in Durban against threatened Zulu 
risings, and in the Sudan against the 
Nehr tribes. 

Its success provides an object les- 
son that can be applied to larger is- 
sues. Is it possible that the airplane 
by the threat of action which is at 
the same time immediate and devas- 
tating will become the peace keeper 
of the world? The terror of its 
striking power might hold in check 
the evildoers of the world and, by its 
use, peace might come by force and 
stay by habit. 


THE DRAMA OF CHANGE IN JAPAN 
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flies, birds, animals, flowers, fishes, 
hills, waterfalls; these are dear to 
their hearts; pictured, trademarked, 
visited, written of, viewed solemnly 
on stated days; with not the slight- 
est thought of an effeminacy which 
would be sure to poison the Western 
consciousness. 

Where else is that land whose people 
will run special railway trains to take 
crowds to “view” fireflies? Blooming 
cherry trees? Crimsoning autumn 
foliage? A whole fleet of extra 
trains are put on in September 
throughout central Japan to carry 
mushroom pickers! The beauties of 
the moon, the ocean, the clouds, 
peonies, chrysanthemums, iris, azeal- 
eas, bamboo, pine and cedar, are still, 
praise God, of some public account in 
the world, and that public lives in 
Japan! Bright raiment, unpunished 
children, simple living, churches and 
shrines, every one of which is a thing 
of visual beauty at least, handicrafts 
of unparalleled deftness, a sense of 
belonging to no mean race, these at- 
tributes mark Japan out among 
many nations, today as they have for 
many a century. 

There is a mountain which stands 
for Japan. It sets a standard for all 


her people. It has always inspired 
them. It is Nature’s temple. Earth’s 
perfect mountain. Fuji. In a land 
blessed with many lovelinesses, Fuji 
is supreme. Perhaps it has given the 
clue to dwellers at its foot that to 
find deepest satisfactions, surest 
charm, look to Nature—look outward 
and upward. Perhaps it has given a 
divine sponsorship to every lowly 
creature that flies, crawls or creeps, 
so that Japan’s men and women 
could enjoy nature-worship without 
self-consciousness and be simple 
without being unsophisticated. In 
any event Nature has blessed The 
Little People, and The Little People 
have blessed Nature. Whether Fuji- 
san is to be triumphant over King 
Robot in the long run remains to be 
seen. The battle is on. The smoke 
of battle smudges over many a city 
and town. On the surface of things 
the tide of struggle appears to be 
running westward, but who can say 
how far it will carry? Japan is 
change. Dynamic, vigorous, youth- 
renewed, daring, over-populated, 
proud. She must change her ways, 
but must she surrender her soul? 
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reduce the inevitable sub-soil mois- 
ture to a standard depth of about 
four and one-half feet below the sur- 
face. Allowance must also be made 
for soil-shrinkage and _ settlement, 
amounting to some three feet: alto- 
gether, the total’ annual drainage 
necessitated by rainfall, percolation 
and occasional overflows will amount 


The shaded sections of this map 


indicate the sections of the 
Zuyder Zee which Holland 
plans to reclaim. The main 


dike shutting out the North Sea 
has been completed and_ the 
northwest polder is being cul- 
tivated. The completion of the 
rest of the work will take from 
twenty to thirty years. 


in this area to thirty-five feet of 
water, or nearly five billion gallons: 
| equivalent to a week’s water supply 
|for the five boroughs of New York 
| City. 

| It is worth noting that the archi- 
tectural and housing problems of the 
| reclaimed areas are to receive very 


|careful attention from the govern- 
ment, corporations and individuals. 
| Through the pianeer influence of 
| Berlage—himself much influenced by 
|the ideals and work of the great 
American architect, Frank Lloyd 
| Wright—Dutch architecture has ac- 
| complished notable things in the past 
thirty years. Under the leadership of 
such craftsmen as J. J. P. Oud, Riet- 
veld, Van Eesteren, Ravesteijn and 
Duiker, the special problems of Dutch 
building have been conscientiously 
faced, with results usually quite suc- 
cessful, sometimes brilliant. With 
half a million acres to play in, the 
support of the government, and the 
powerful cooperation of the Nether- 
lands Institute for Housing and City 
Planning, the architectural future of 
the Zuyder Zee polders is bright. 
Certainly the country has everything 
to gain from an intelligent, sensitive 
and economical handling of the new 
landscapes won at such heavy cost. 
Meanwhile the work of reclamation 
is far from finished. Construction 
activities are still much in evidence 
around the three strategic points: 
Medemblik, Den Oever and Korn- 
werderzand. Between the first two 
runs the nine-mile dike forming the 
eastern boundary of Wieringen 
polder. Six million cubic yards of 
clay and sand went into this barrier, 
which was completed in 1930—two 
years ahead of the main dike, in or- 
der to facilitate earlier draining of 
the area. From Den Oever, at the 
eastern tip of Wieringen Island, 


HOLLAND TURNS BACK THE SEA 
(Continued from page 18) 


stretches eastwards the main dam 
eighteen and a half miles straight 
across the open sea, interrupted only 
by the sluices and navigation locks at 
Kornwerderzand, two miles from its 
final termination near Piaam on the 
Frisian coast. 

Ninety-eight feet wide at the base, 
with a depth of from ten to forty feet 
and a height above water of twenty- 
five feet, this rampart against the as- 
saults of Neptune represents the u: 
most. in modern engineering skill 
Fleets of bucket and suction dredges 
belt conveyors, floating cranes, tugs, 
boats and barges of all descriptions— 
to say nothing of disciplined human 
labor—worked from.the two ends 
towards the pre-ordained point of 
closure in the Vlieter Channel; laying 
the hard core of boulder clay, sand, 
more clay, brushwood mattresses, and 
twelve-inch basalt facing blocks; 
fighting shrewdly against time and 
the unending opposition of compli- 
cated tidal movements—seeing the 
job through at last, with the comple- 
tion of the inner crest as wide as a 
city street, permitting trains, vehicles 
and people to travel over, even across 
the lock system at Kornwerderzand. 

To the uninitiated it might seem that 
from now on the rest will be simple. 


Bail out the water and start your | 


farms and dairies! Stick in a few 
windmills for effect, and watch the 
Hollanders smile! 

Well, the smile is there—but it is 
still a rather grim one, and is never 
likely to grow into Rabelaisian 
laughter—not among the responsible 
technicians of the Dutch “Water- 
Staat,”’ at any rate. For these men, 
and their corps of assistants, the real 
work has just begun, and it will 
never cease, for the simple reason 
that land which once belonged to the 
sea is held by it in an ominous mort- 
mam: unless geology comes to the 
rescue by actually raising the land, 
human ingenuity and vigilance alone 
will serve to prevent catastrophe. 

The answer is in one word: Drain- 
age. A full description of the enor- 
mously complicated technical factors 
of flood control in Holland would re- 
quire volumes—has, in fact, been re- 
corded in hundreds of articles, 
treatises, monographs, reports and 
records in the rich archives of the 
Dutch engineering and meteorological 
services. But here we can only touch 
upon some of the more salient points, 
as they involve the Zuyder Zee 
project. 

At Medemblik, southern terminal 
of the work as thus far completed, 
installed in a water-tight structure of 
reinforced concrete, are three motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps, each with 
a normal capacity of 80,000 gallons 
per minute—a total of 345,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. These three pumps, 
which have already accomplished 
most of the preliminary draining of 
the first polder, are permanently re- 
sponsible for the proper conditions of 
about 36,000 acres. It is their unend- 
ing job to “mop up” any messes 
caused by water, and to keep the level 
of the subsoil waters down to not less 
than seven feet below the surface. 
Working under an average water- 
head of 20 feet, the “Lely” station 
(as Medemblik is called, in honor of 

(Continued on page 51) 
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the engineer) must do its bit toward 
preserving the ordained water-levels 
in canals, catch-waters, minor reser- 
voirs, and thus in the Yssellake, 
where, incidentally, allowance is made 
for flood accumulations to last nearly 
five years. The waters must be kept 
moving at the proper rate and speed 
throughout the whole network. 

The pumps themselves are elec- 
trically operated, by a 50,000 volt cur- 
rent transmitted from Alkmaar, 
eighteen miles away and_ stepped 
down to 3000 volts. It is estimated 
that they can accomplish their quota 
of work in 1500 operating hours per 
year: a power expenditure of 2,500,- 
000 kilowatt hours, or the equivalent 
of more than several thousand wind- 
mills working day and night. But every 
provision has been made for emer- 
gency calls, even if the station were 
submerged to a depth of fifteen feet 
—the average level of the reclaimed 
land. 

To make assurance doubly sure, the 
“Leemans” station at Den Oever is 
equipped with two powerful cen- 
trifugal pumps which operate with 
Diesel engines. A high efficiency 
(45%) allows these smaller pumps to 
handle at capacity over seven million 
gallons an hour: quite sufficient to 
manage the remaining acres of the 
polder and to help its stronger ally at 
need, 

Cooperating with these two stations 
are the main discharge _ sluices, 
through which all the surplus water 
is passed on to the sea. Fifteen of 
these are located at Den Oever and 
ten more at Kornwerderzand: each is 
forty feet wide and is controlled by 
electrically driven mechanisms which 


operate the massive steel gates. At | 
these places also are installed naviga- 
tion locks which will permit the pas- 
sage of vessels not exceeding two 
thousand tons burden, thus preserv- 
ing for what is left of the once colos- 
sal Zuyder Zee a generous margin of 
commercial opportunity. 

So, with little of the trumpeting 
and fanfare that usually accompanies 
the more spectacular achievements of 
man, Holland has been gaining 
ground on an enemy which may con- 
sent to an armistice, but never to a 
peace. In her centuries-old struggle 
with water, of which the Zuyder Zee 
project is the dramatic climax, there 
are elements of grandeur and pathos 
not often found together within so 
small an area and in a form so con- 
centrated. 
sheer human effort, skill and deter- 
mination involved in overcoming 
handicaps imposed by _ relentless 
natural conditions; pathos because of 
the equally relentless pressure 
human needs which within half a 
century will have absorbed the new 
territorial gains and become once 
more a problem in 


Grandeur because of the | 


of | 


what Howard | 


Scott and his group 
would call ‘“technocratic 


” 


control 


of technicians | 


“Bailing water out of her to keep | 
g 


from drowning’—if one may para- 
phrase Joseph Conrad’s vivid de 
scription of a leaky ship burning on 
the high seas—“‘bailing water into her 
to keep from starving,’ the Nether- 
lands face their precarious economic 


future with the same grave, phleg- | 


matic and disciplined courage that 
confounded the “Blood-Duke”’ 
at the siege of Haarlem. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE DEADLY COUGAR 


(Continued from page 25) 


tion of a thirty-pound kitten. Later 
I killed him. The California moun- 
tain lion, being shortwinded, must 
capture his prey by surprise; he can- 
not chase deer very far and cannot 
escape from good dogs by a long run. 
Thus nature has so endowed the lion 
that he can keep under cover. The 
lion, in attacking, dashes the last 
fifty feet in a second and kills by sheer 
force of onslaught, but does not run 
several miles, crashing through the 
brush after deer or stock. The lion 
is courageous and neither dogs nor 
man can keep a lion treed longer than 
the animal wants to remain there. At 
times he will jump fighting into the 
midst of dogs or men. He goes into 
the tree to rest and not because of 
inherent fear. I learned many of 
these facts while killing forty-one 
lions with my first silent-trailing dog, 
Eli, and my open trailer, Ranger. 
Since then, all my dogs have been 
off-springs of the first, and, inciden- 
tally, only one of my dogs has been 
killed by a. lion, though on occasion 
my dogs have had furious combats 
with cougars, 

“The Fish and Game Commission 
attempts to reduce the number of 
lions in the eighteen game refuges 
and. the two national parks of the 
state. In these places hunters are 


not allowed, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to protect the deer against the 
lions. 

“Whenever I get into 
where lions are hunting I telephone 
employees of the Forest Service and 
get from them as much information 
as possible about lion tracks. By do- 
ing this I not only notify the people 
I am there for a specified purpose, but 
learn from them all suspicious signs 
and save much time in hunting every 
track. I have tramped up and down 
the State so many times now that | 
can study a locality intelligently and 
many times I can figure out the prob- 
able course of a lion and intercept 
him without walking a dozen or fif- 
teen miles through brush and over 
rocks. 

“Tt takes the combined efforts of 
dogs and hunter to get lions. The 
animals possess so much cunning they 
will seldom attack an adult human, 
apparently realizing the adult can in 
a measure protect himself; but that 
they will take a child if they get a 
chance. Mountain lions can kill even 
a good hunting dog with one bite, 
and for that reason I take every 
precaution to save my dogs from 
death.” 
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| at Dolo is the best of them all. 
| is about mid-way between Venice and 


THE OLD FRONT DOOR TO VENICE 
(Continued from page 34) 


words, with the exception of a few 
of the older villas that have been 
well kept up by the families of their 
original possessors and a few of the 
smaller places that have been the ob- 
jects of unremitting care and pride, 
the architecture of this highway 
looks generally run down at the 
heel. It looks dusty and a bit 
battered. Nevertheless, it is not 
sad nor depressing. On the con- 
trary, it is quite cheerful and has 
the appearance of being thoroughly 
lived in. Furthermore, it has plenty 
of variety. Apart from the remains 
of the once patrician houses, mingled 
with the smaller houses and the 
lesser villas of trim and tidy air 
there are many of the old barns, 
stables and other dependencies of 
former great estates that have been 
converted into farm buildings and 
storehouses, dwellings or roadside 
inns. Again, there are the chapels 
and there are the shrines, at the side 
of the highway, with a Crucifixion 
or a Madonna in a blue niche; and 
there are always flowers in front of 
the shrines. 

The outstanding institution that 
focuses all the popular life along the 
canal and throws its many aspects 
into sharp relief is the weekly fair 
in the market towns. The weekly 
fair or market is the clearing house 
and emporium for all the country for 
miles back on both sides of the canal. 
These fairs are a source of never- 
failing interest, but the Friday market 
Dolo 


in the heart of a rich 
farming district; it is a very old 
town with long-established trades; 
and there are locks where the canal 
branches so that there is the usual 
accompaniment of supply shops, 


Padua and 


‘| storehouses and a yard for the build- 


ing and repair of boats. ~~ 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the Dolo Friday fiera is the 
cattle market, held in a sycamore 
grove between the highway and the 
canal, at one end of the town. Early 
in the day the place is full of sleek 
oxen and cows fastened to trees, 


| calves and heifers, goats and sheep 


in pens or tethered to cart wheels, 
horses and donkeys, and pigs and 
shoats restrained in whatever way 
will best curb their wilful propensity 
to wander. Apparently by universal 
consent the shoats arrive in long, 
deep wicker baskets bedded with 


| straw and netted over the top to keep 


the contents reasonably in order, 
though the nets do not muffle squeals. 
Horse-dealing naturally brings the 


| gypsies and there is an array of their 


caravans parked along the canal. Be- 
sides the punctuating vocal efforts of 
all the animals, there is the steady 
undertone of barter and sale with 
sundry other sounds added to the 
noise of chaffer. The din is better 
imagined than described. A melon 
vendor does a brisk trade by sup- 
plying slices of refreshment to on- 


| lookers and the dealers between bar- 


gains. 
The appearance of the farmers at- 
tending this market is indicative of 


| the prosperous state of the region 


roundabout. They are nearly all sub- 
stantial, comfortable-looking men 
with an air of confidence in their 


crops and stock, an aspect quite 
justified by the condition of their 
fields. Among the staple products 
of this fertile district are both yel- 
low and white Indian corn, wheat 
and other grains, hay and clover. 
Besides the usual vegetables, great 
quantities of which are sent to the 
Venetian market, a considerable 
acreage of grapes are grown and 
other fruits are cultivated in abun- 
dance. Rows of mulberry trees in 
many places support the festooned 
grape vines and the mulberry leaves 
are fed to the silkworms that form 
another source of revenue. Alto- 
gether, the land is richly productive 
and its fertility is reflected in the 
bearing of those who till the soil. 

At Dolo fair the street is lined 
with booths at which every conceiv- 
able need of the country folk can be 
supplied—hardware, basketry, har- 
ness, copper pots and pans and ket- 
tles, dress-goods, ready-made clothes 
for the men, shoes and _ stockings, 
hats and ribbons and shawls, and an 
endless array of cheap trinkets and 
pastry. Along the side of the canal 
there are all sorts of fruits, vege- 
tables and fish, and such a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous goods that you 
might fancy yourself in an Oriental 
bazaar. Of course the purveyors of 
side shows and catchpenny trifles do 
not miss this golden opportunity. Not 
the least popular among these folk 
is the man who sells young boiled 
octopus from deep mottled-green 
bowls. A small boy will run about 
firmly grasping a young boiled octo- 
pus by the tentacles and munching its 
head with as much relish as his young 
American brother would bestow on 
an ice-cream cone. 

At Stra you will get some idea of 
what this old road to Venice was like 
in its days of undimmed glory, for on 
one side of the canal is what is now 
called the Villa Reale and, almost op- 
posite, on the other is the Villa Laz- 
zara-Pisani. Both places have always 
been well kept up and the latter is still 
occupied by the family. The Villa 
Reale is really the Palazzo Pisani, 
built about 1735 by the Pisani of 
Venice when Alviso Pisani was Doge. 
This villa is truly regal in its style 
and extent and must have required 
a princely income to maintain. The 
great ceiling of the ballroom was 
painted by Tiepolo with all the 
proud achievements of the Pisani 
family. There is a splendid park of 
about forty acres with magnificent 
trees and elaborate gardens, and the 
stables at some distance in the rear 
are like a palace in themselves. In 
1807 Napoleon bought the villa for 
Eugéne de Beauharnais whom he 
made Viceroy of Italy. At the fall 
of the French Empire it became the 
property of the Venetian Hapsburgs 
who often occupied it and took good 
care of it. It is now a national mon- 
ument and is kept in excellent order. 
The Villa Lazzara-Pisani, on the 
other side of the canal, with its fine 
old trees and trim gardens, completes 
the vision of what this royal road to 
Venice was once like. 

All this brings to mind the fate 
that befell many of the villas on the 
fall of the Venetian Republic at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Then 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Send for several selected tours. 
Delhi 


India State Railways, 
House, 38 East 57th Street, N. 


ITALY—This year especially, see the 
Renaissance Cities, the glittering Rivier- 
as, Sicily. Italian Tourist Information 
Office, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
let on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address: Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


THE SOVIET UNION—New Travel 
Land, Inexpensive, comfortable, no re- 
strictions. Everything provided, $10 to 
$20 day. Booklet. Intourist, Inc., 261 
5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. 4-A, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. Write 
for any information to Swiss Federal 
Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., N fs 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, for October 
1, 1932, State of New York, County of New 
York. 

Before me. a Notary Public. in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who. having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of “Travel” and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief. a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 4 West 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 4 West 
16th Street, New York; Business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York: E. B. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders. 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the) books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the ‘person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that © 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afhant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so ae by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRID 

Pablicher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1932. 

N. H. TEAZ, 
Notary Public. 


THE OLD FRONT DOOR TO VENICE 
(Continued from page 52) 


took place what Gabriel Faure brands 
as “most shameless plunder” and van- 
dalism. When the villas were not 
entirely demolished, as often hap- 
pened, their furnishings, frescoes and 
all their appointments were ruthless- 
ly scattered and they were reft of 
their wrought-iron, their leadwork 
and marbles so that most of them 
remained but mere wrecks of their 
former selves. 

The contrast between the locomo- 
tion of the old days and that of to- 
day is quite as striking as the con- 
trast between such fortunately pre- 
served places as those just mentioned 
and a gaunt wreck like Malcontenta. 
You have already had a picture of the 
luxurious burchielli, gondolas and 
emblazoned coaches in which the old 
grandees of Venice arrived at their 
villas. But the means of public con- 
veyance were by no means neglected. 
Lalande describes the passenger 
burchiello of the early eighteenth 
century as a great barge whose cabin 
is generally decorated “with paint- 
ings, with hangings, with mirrors and 
glass doors.” It was rowed across 
the lagoons and towed by horses 
from Fusina to Padua. 

Twenty years later, in July, 1739, 
President de Brosses described the 
burchiello in which he traveled, 
named the Bucintoro, as having “a 
little antechamber for the valets, fol- 
lowed by a cabin hung with Vene- 
tian brocatelle,”’ morocco-covered fur- 
niture, and glazed casements and 
doors. He found the accommodations 


so agreeable and commodious that, 
contrary to his usual custom, he was 
in no hurry to reach his journey’s 
end, the more so as he was supplied 
with good food and Canary wine. 
He was deeply impressed by the 
many beautiful houses of the Ve- 
netian nobles along the banks and he 
relates with satisfaction how at night 
the boat stopped and then they all 
went to dine at a villa. Failing the 
villa, a feast was improvised on 
board and everybody danced, sang or 
played till morning. 

Despite all these departed glories, 
many of the old villas are still left 
to remind you of the past and help 
you to conjure up a vivid picture of 
the former order. But the present 
has its substantial compensations. 
And one of the greatest of these is 
in the people and the store of rich 
human interest on every hand that 
brings you very close to the life of 
the contadint and the land. The 
scenery is not beautiful in the way 
that many people like; it is too 
flat for that. But it has distinct 
character. If it lacks spectacular 
quality, it nevertheless has an opulent 
placidity and a minute intimacy very 
like parts of Holland. To this add 
the charm of lush verdure and flow- 
ers. We can well understand the 
spell it worked on Byron when he 
was writing part of “Childe Harold” 
at Mira. Best of all, there is Venice 
as the goal, and entered as she should 
be entered. 


AMERICAN SUBMARINES ON THE HIGH SEAS 
(Continued from page 44) 


Before the submarines go out, 
whether it be to play a local war- 
game, or to travel several thousand 
miles on a long cruise, everything, 
from the hand screws on the ports 
to the huge Diesel engines, is checked 
by specialists drawn from the crew 
of the submarine, or from the staff 
of the mother ship. 

Four weeks out and two weeks in 
for overhauling and repairs to the 
submarine and rest and recreation for 
the crew, is the regular schedule of 
the American submarine fleets. From 
this two-to-one ratio of war train- 
ing and conditioning, has come-a 
large number of experiments, both in 
undersea warfare and in comfort and 
safety for the crew. From the re- 
sults of the successful experiments, 
is coming, also, what the under- 
water experts call the “submersible 
battleship.” This is to be a submarine 
‘of the size of a cruiser, heavier ar- 
mor than any yet used on the divers, 
armament capable of replying on an 
even basis to the guns of a surface 
warship, speed equal to that of a de- 
‘stroyer, and a cruising radius four or 
five times that of any present-day 
submarine, 

Since the first diving bell was used 
at the siege of Troy, in 332 B. C,, 
‘through the construction of the first 
“submersible” by Leonardo da Vinci 
in 1490, and on past Cornelius van 
Drebbek’s oiled-leather “tank” of 
1620, men have been accumulating ex- 
‘perience for the building of a battle- 
. ship which shall be able to move 
freely, rapidly and secretly for long 
distances at depths of two hundred 


feet and greater beneath the surface 
of the sea. In Germany, Dr. Oswald 
Flamm, constructor of the memorable 
Deutschland, has prepared all designs 
for a submersible fighting machine of 
seven thousand tons displacement, 
with fuel capacity for and cruising 
radius of 23,000 miles, or nearly 
around the world, at one filling of 
the tanks with crude oil for the Die- 
sel-electric power plant. This com- 
pares with the five thousand mile 
cruising radius of the submarine of 
today. Though Germany is forbid- 
den to build this monster, the plans 
are known to call for an armament 
of two 8-inch and four 3.5-inch guns. 

The United States has secret plans 
for the building of one of these un- 
der-water fighters, of American de- 
sign, with displacement of 20,000 
tons, or nearly three times the size 
of the German submersible dread- 
naught. Her surface speed is to be 
thirty knots or better, and in her 
armament, at least two 10-inch guns 
are reported. The mother ship for 
a fleet of such submarines would be 
larger than the Leviathan and as 
powerful as the most modern of sur- 
face battleships. Indirectly, the air- 
plane, and, more specifically, the sea- 
plane, has been responsible for the 
development of the submarine, for 
two reasons, first because the bomb- 
ing airplane has compelled the bat- 
tleship, as well as other shipping, to 
seek the protection of the submarine; 
and, second, because the seaplane has 
become the long-range eye of the un- 
dersea fighter. 
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See Havana in her gayest carnival 
mood. The newest, finest, fastest 
liners in exclusive Havana service 


—the “ORIENTE” and “Morro 
CAsTLE’’—offer their luxuries for 
the trip. Special holiday festivities. 
Interesting sightseeing trips included 
in fare. Ship is your hotel on 6%4- 
day cruises; Room, bath and meals in 
fine Havana hotel on ten and fourteen 
day trips. 


Apply General Passenger Department, Pier 13, East River, Foot of 
Wall St., 545 Fifth Ave., New York City or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


WARD ®@LINE 


§ 612-DAYS—$65 


Holiday Cruises 


toHaVdall 


& ~ 


Minimum. 
2 days 1 night in Havana. 
Leave New York Dec. 20 
“Oriente.’”’ Return Dec. 27. 
Leave New York Dec. 24 
“Morro Castle.’ Return 
Dec. 31. Leave New York 
Dec 27 “Oriente.” Return 
Jan. 3. Same steamer both 
ways. 


10-DAYS—$95 Minimum. 
5 days 4 nights in Havana. 
Leave New York Dec. 24 
on “Morro Castle.” Return 
Jan. 3 “Oriente.” 


14-DAYS—$115 Minimum. 
9 days 8 nights in Havana. 
Leave New York Dec. 20 
“Oriente.” Return Jan. 3 
“Oriente.” 
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bygone 
Phoenician, 
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through 


in this beautiful island of 
orange and lemon groves— 
the land of unique relics of 
ages—Norman, Saracen, 
Greek, Roman. 


along perfect roads, now 


verdant valleys, now 


(c high upon the shadow of snowcapped Etna. 
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other 
PALERMO, TAORMINA, AGRIGENTO, 


- 


temples and 
beauties of 


the majestic 
architectural 


SYRACUSE, MONREALE, etc., etc. 


pase ea PALERMO’S 
eourse invites you. 


LIDO, where a well laid out golf 


at these modern luxurious hotels 


of international repute. 


PALERMO 


VILLA IGIEA 
GRAND HOTEL DES 


PALMES 


20% 


HOTEL EXCELSIOR 


TAORMINA 


The 
SAN DOMENICO 
PALACE 


GRAND HOTEL 


Railway Reductions 
Tickets available 45 days. 
From the Ist January till 30 June 1933 


L. 
Y 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


special reduction of 50% will be granted 
on all Rail tickets from all Italian frontiers 
as far as Sicily. 

Direct Pullman trains Paris-Palermo, Paris- 
Taormina, 
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JUST OUT 


AN AMERICAN 
DUCHESS 


By HELEN, 
DUCHESS OF 
CROY 


The dramatic account of an 
American girl’s brilliant inter- 
national marriage and the amaz- 
ing events which followed. Be- 
hind the scenes with European 
royalty, a fascinating pageant 
in which the Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince, D’Annunzio, 
King Zogu of Albania, the 
King of Sweden, the Aga 
Khan and other celebrities ap- 
pear. Dashing repartee and 
front-stairs gossip galore! $3.00 


WH 


America? 


did the saber-toothed tiger vanish from 
And the elephant and camel? 


Why has the muskrat taken to water and developed 


web feet? 


In the fascinating pages of Survival of the 


Fittest a well-known scientist interprets the why and 
wherefore of animal evolution and behavior, simply and 


Two Delightful Novels 


THE MAN WHO 
SEARCHED FOR 
LOVE 
By PITIGRILLI 


A deft and charming satire by 
Italy’s brilliant young novelist. 


The story of a Parisian whose 
search leads him to desert a 
brilliant legal career for the cir- 
cus ring. A novel with the 
qualities of ‘‘Don Quixote” and 
“The Beloved Vagabond.” 


“The most delicious story since 
W. J. Locke.’-—New York 
AMERICAN. $2.00 


YELLOW 
FLOOD 


By 
WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 


HE author has woven this story 
of an American father and his 
little son who are torn apart by a 
Yellow River flood into a novel that 
has all the rich color, all the strange, 
fascinating beauty of a Chinese 
tapestry. Adopted by a small shop- 
keeper, the lost boy is brought up 
as a native. 
A novel of drama and color that 
every reader of TRAVEL will like. 


$2.00 


vividly for the lay reader. 
natural history as exciting as the 
trail of crime, and closely related to 
our modern life. 


Survival of 
the Fittest 


By Henry SmirH WILLiAmMs 
116 remarkable illustrations. 


Here is 


$3.50 


Exe Atti 


*A girl who wears a cotton stocking 
Need never give her door a lock- 
ing: 
A girl who chooses other makes 
Gets all the runs and all the 
breaks! 
This and 84 others just as amusing 
may be found in 


LIGHT LINES AND 
DEARS 


By WILFRED J. FUNK 


Hilarious drawings by 
JEFFERSON MACHAMER 


Walter Winchell says: 
“Light Lines and Dears,’’ by Wilfred 
Funk 
Is just as swell as getting drunk. 


2nd printing $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


4 West 16th Street 


New York City 


GYPSIES OF THE NEW RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 39) 


reins in one hand and a whip in the 
other, slowly makes its appearance. 
It is decorated with straw and hay 
and red bunting; a red flower dangles 
over the forehead of the horse, This 
wagon is followed by twenty-four 
others. As the whole train appears, 
a loud “hurrah” shakes the air and is 
borne by the breeze far over the stub- 
ble-carpeted shimmering steppe. 

The wagons halt in front of the 
schocl house, just as the last keen 
edge of the sun is swallowed by the 
steppe. The bonfire is lit. After the 
smothering smoke is dissipated by the 
breeze, the Gypsies draw together in 
a close circle around the crackling 
and sputtering blaze. Soon the 
guitars begin to strum, and old Ste- 
pan breaks into a dance. His entire 
body seems to be swept by a storm 
of joy; feet, hands, head—everything 
moves. The Gypsies around the fire 
clap their hands and intone in their 
deep, broken, chesty voices. Stepan 
is joined by Aglaia, the principal of 
the kolkhoz nursery. Her dance is 
even more impetuous than Stepan’s. 
She strikes her tambourine, shrieks, 
laughs, pursues the elusive Stepan, 
trips towards the blaze, seizes a fire- 
brand, and, holding it aloft, sweeps 
like a priestess of some ancient orgi- 
astic earth cult in a whirlwind of 
primitive joy. The children join in 
the dance, shaking their little shoul- 
ders, tapping their little feet. 

More merriment is provided by the 
raking of the baked potatoes from the 


embers. Stepan officiates. He grabs 
the hot potatoes and throws them 
into the outstretched hands. There 
are loud outcries as people burn their 
hands and their mouths. The chil- 
dren, their faces besmeared with 


ashes and soot, look like picaninnies. 
The little devils have the merriest 
time of all. 

It’s growing late. The deep South- 
ern night is drawing closer, stealing 
slowly upon the dying embers which 
throw their subsiding glow on the 
happy faces of the Gypsies. 

A fresh breeze is blowing from the 
mountains. And while the Gypsies 
are continuing making merry, I wrap 
myself snugly in my coat, stretch out 
on my back, and stare at the tril- 
lions of whirling worlds uncovered by 
the night. A sweet weariness per- 
vades my body. Too many conver- 
sations, too many impressions—nurs- 
eries and schools and stables and liv- 
ing quarters. ... Not everything is in 
good order. Man cannot be changed 
suddenly. And Ivaninko is no super- 
man. He does the best he can under 


the circumstances, just as Aglaia and 
Stepan are doing the best they can. 
They are all relatively speaking novy- 
They make mistakes; at times 
Still, a great 


ices. 
costly mistakes, too. 
deal has been achieved. 


The granary is full. The supply of 
vegetables and fodder is relatively 
plentiful. The nursery functions. 
more or less satisfactorily. Seven- 
teen boys and girls have already been 
placed in secondary and _ higher 
schools. A new feeling of dignity 
and pride has been infused into this 
universally despised and persecuted 
people. Nor does the spirit of joy, 
the ability to dance and sing, seem to 
have forsaken them. And the joy 
here seems to be genuine, not pro- 
fessional. I think of my poet friend 
in the Moscow cabaret, of the pro- 
fessor of Oriental philosophy on the 
shore of the Caspian, of the doubts. 
of the one and the fears of the 
other .. . no, it seems the piatiletka 
is not mere words, and the new peo- 
ple are not crushing all beauty and 
loveliness out of life. A new beauty 
and a new loveliness are being created 
—something we older people have 
failed to understand and appreciate. 

I am stirred out of my meditation 
by the restive neighing of the horses. 

“Well, comrades, it’s time you 
start,” says Ivaninko, rising. 

This is a sign for the other Gypsies. 
to rise. “It’s late, we better start,” 
answers the leader of the train. “To- 
morrow at daybreak we must be in 
Mineralnie Vody.” 

“Make a speech,’ demands Stepan 
of Ivaninko. 

“A speech, a speech!’’ shout the 
youngsters. 

“Tvaninko, a speech!” 
Comsomoltsi. 

“Come on, little dove, say a few 
warm words,” urge the women. 

In a few crisp words, Ivaninko: 
congratulates the comrades of the 
“Toiling Gypsy” kolkhoz with the 
successful completion of the harvest. 
He surveys the difficulties, he enum- 
erates the achievements, he refers to 
the twenty-five grain laden wagons 
as “probably the first Gypsy caravan 
of its kind in the world” as to “the 
first evidence of collective Gypsy la- 
bor.”’ And after urging the comrades 
to work harder and better, so as to 
justify the faith placed in them by the 
workers and peasants of the Soviet 
Union, and to serve as inspiration to 
the “still uncollectivized Gypsy broth- 
ers here and abroad,” he draws an al- 
luring picture of “countless Gypsy 
caravans drawing to our Caucasian 
steppes from all over the world; from 
Rumania, Germany, Hungary, and so 


second the 


on... before many years,’ he con- 
cludes confidently, “we shall have 
here our own autonomous Gypsy 


Soviet Republic.” 

“Long live the Gypsy Soviet Repub- 
lic!” yells Stepan. 

“Aurrah,” thunders the crowd. 

The train starts moving. The pio- 
neers ging the International. 
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NEW VISTAS ALONG THE NILE 
(Continued from page 42) - 


Dam. At low water the lovely tem- 
ple will be completely disclosed as 
heretofore. At high water, however, 
it will disappear beneath the yellow 
flood of the Nile when the level of 
the reservoir reaches a depth of 396 
feet. The buttressing of the dam 
and the increase of its height by 
twenty-nine and a half feet is now al- 
most completed. When finished the 
dam will have a storage of five bil- 
lion cubic meters of water, doubling 
its supply of stored water for dis- 
tribution in Upper and Lower Egypt. 
In Upper Egypt batteries of modern 
electric pumping plants will elevate 
the water to higher benches. In Low- 
er Egypt pumping stations will not 
only send water into the canals but 
raise the water level in those por- 
tions of the Delta that are below the 
level of the Mediterranean. The 
Asawan Dam will back up the waters 
of the Nile to the second Cataract, 
but will not injure such notable works 
aS »the Rock Temples of Abu Sim- 
bel which are well above the reach 
of high water. Experts who have 
examined the possible effect of al- 
ternate submergences by the Nile 
upon rock similar to that used in the 
construction of the Temple of Isis, 
say that the temple will not be af- 
fected. 

The completion of the second 
heightening of the Asawan Dam, 
probably before the close of 1933, 
will be the first unit in a gigantic 
scheme for the control of the Nile 
at vital points throughout its four 
thousand mile course which will af- 
fect all Northeastern Africa. To- 
gether with the proposed storage 
reservoir at Gebel Aulia, twenty-nine 
miles south of Khartoum on the 
White Nile, the system of controlled 
and regulated water distribution now 
being perfected in Egypt will make 
possible the year round cultivation 
of far more than the 6,500,000 acres of 
Egyptian lands now devoted to ag- 
riculture. But the plans go further 
than this, and are already begun. Al- 
ready in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
the huge Sennar Dam on the Blue 
Nile supplies water to half a million 
acres lying in the Triangle between 
the White Nile and the Blue Nile. 

Vaster even than any of these 
projects but related to them is the 
contemplated damming up of Lake 
Albert in the Uganda area, which is 
fed by the lofty snow-capped range 
of the Ruwenzori whose glaciers 
were unknown and whose existence 
was not even suspected by the early 
explorers as they saw only the almost 
perpetual clouds and mist by which 
the peaks are enshrouded. To per- 
mit this increased supply of water 


to reach Egypt and the Sudan, it is 
proposed to cut a wide and deep 
canal through the Sudd, a mass of 
floating and obstructing vegetation. 
The ultimate outcome of all these 
projects will, it is said, be the com- 
plete perennial irrigation in Egypt of 
more than 13,500,000 acres of land. 

Asawan has been the scene of great 
activity during the last heightening 
of the dam, and it is also a notable 
winter resort. An attractive drive 
fringed by palms leads along the 
high banks of the Nile which nar- 
rows so that the desert comes almost 
to the town. The vista of the Nile 
with its lateen sails and, beyond, the 
great striated sandstone cliffs which 
resemble those of Arizona is a lovely 
one. ‘There are modern hotels and 
fleets of automobiles and guides who 
accompany the visitors on the seven 
mile drive over a fine paved road to 
Shellal above the dam. Shellal is the 
terminus of the railroad station 
whence one takes the boat to Wadi 
Halfa, thence connecting by train 
with Khartoum. At Shellal, singing 
boatmen will row the visitor to the 
lovely Island of Philae. 

Similarly at Luxor there is every 
facility to reach the notable ruins in 
speed and comfort. Crossing the Nile 
in a sail boat, you are met on the 
opposite bank by a car and in half 
an hour can reach the Valley of the 
Kings. You will find the tombs of 
Tutankhamun and Rameses VI light- 
ed by electricity. There must be 
hundreds of square yards of surface 
in the underground corridor leading 
to the tomb of Rameses VI, and prac- 
tically every square foot is filled with 
allegorical sketches. Under the glow 
of the electric lights the vivid colors 
put on the sandstone surface thou- 
sands of years ago show up as bril- 
liantly as though they were painted 


yesterday. 
Beyond Egypt lies the Sudan, but 
it is no longer inaccessible. Fast 


trains, airplanes and motor cars con- 
nect it with Cairo. The Sudan Gov- 
ernment Railways operate 2200 miles 
of tracks and river steamers covering 
2400 miles and going as far south as 
Juba on the White Nile. The won- 
derful temples along the Nile, south 
of Asawan are easily reached by the 
modern traveler and it is compara- 
tively simple for big game hunters to 
travel to the sportsman’s paradise 


along the Blue and White Niles. And 
so at last the Nile and its tributaries 
have been divested of their mysteries 
and the splendors of Egypt have been 
brought within the range of twen- 
tieth century transportation. 


THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


ARANDORA STAR 
RUISE 


pale glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the finest 
old English families for their cruising vaca- 
tions. Mediterranean Cruises in December, 
March, April ond May also Special 45 Day 
Cruise to West Indies in January, 1933. 


Full details from the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any office of the Cunard S.S. Co. in U.S.A, 


and Canada. 
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THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


PARTRIDGE INN 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Season November Ist to May Ist. 


Three Blocks from Augusta Country Club 
Two 18-hole golf courses (grass greens). Clubhouse with improved facilities 
available to guests of the Inn, For the past twenty years the leading golf 
center of the Southland. 


Four New Polo Fields and Stables 
Quail shooting, Dogs and Guides. 
Partridge Inn—125 rooms with baths; steam heat in all rooms; electric 
elevator; white service; free library; new, fireproof addition. The home- 
like hotel. 
Unique establishment. 
tions and fine table. 
Lobby and Sun Parlor, 50 by 160 feet, with large open fireplace. 
motion pictures in Lobby. 


OFFERING LOWER RATES THAN EVER BEFORE TO 
VISITORS DURING NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 
AND JANUARY 


Illustrated Booklet and Full Information on Request 


M. W. PARTRIDGE, President, Partridge Inn Co. 


Furnishing the maximum in attractive accommoda- 


Talking 


The Prince of 
Vagabonds 


HARRY A. FRANCK, the prince 
of vagabonds, who is also a phi- 
losopher with a conscience, a twin- 
kling eye, and a way with words, 
is home again with one of his wisest 
and richest books. Here you will 
find an entertaining narrative, un- 


usual information, and the romance es a Oe 
ustrate 
of the open road. "$3.50 


FOOT-LOOSE 


IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 


THE CENTURY CO. NEW YORK 
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SPEED KINGS OF THE PELOTA COURTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


Miami, where it has been brought 
over from Havana, and now even in 
Chicago, pelota is played with a pro- 
fessional perfection far surpassing 
its simple origin in the Pyrenees. 

The Cubans not only boast that pe- 
lota—or jai-alai, as the game is called 
in Havana—is their national game, 
but even claim that it was originated 
by the Aztecs; that Hernan Cortés 
took it back with him when he re- 
turned from Mexico to Spain. But 
variations of jat-alai—the French 
jeu de paume, the pallone of .the 
Italians, and the British fives—were 
played in Europe long before the day 
of Cortés. 

Judging from its popularity in Ha- 
vana, however, jat-alat is undoubted- 
ly the Cuban national game. Even 
the late General Leonard Wood en- 
deared himself to the Cubans when 
he was their Governor by becoming a 
fine player. But although courts ad- 
join the villas of the wealthy, jai- 
alat is not the Cuban national game 
in the sense that it is the Basque’s— 
not even as baseball is ours and 
cricket the Englishman’s. Jai-alat is 
not usually played by amateurs or 
mter-collegiate teams. It is not “the 
poor man’s game.” One sees it 
played chiefly by teams of profes- 
sional players, many of whom come 
over annually from the Basque coun- 
try for the purpose (for although 
“cuba calls jai-alai “her game,” the 
yrenees still furnishes the best play- 
ers!) in huge fronténs, that because 
of their peculiar shape cost a fortune 
to erect. 

Thousands of Cubans throng these 
fronions, built to attract the foreign 
visitor and his money. Matches are 
played there all day and far into the 
night during the season. The Cuban 
“fans” know every fine point of the 
game, the record of Emilio Equiluz 
and other famous players; but few 
in the audience have ever played jat- 
alai themselves. The average Cuban, 
a born gambler like most Latins, 
looks on the sport as a good excuse 
to bet. Obviously this attitude is quite 
different from that of the small boys 
who play year after year in Pyrenees 
hamlets with the one dream of hay- 
ing their blood mark the perfect 
winning shot in the Bayonne contest! 


* * 
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Wal’ Kon-Tah 


NE of the most interesting studies 

of American Indian life to ap- 
pear in recent years is Wah’ Kon-Tah 
(University of Oklahoma Press) by 
John Joseph Mathews. Written by a 
man who is a member of the Osage 
Indian tribe and a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, it tells the 
story of how the Osage Indians were 
driven from their ancestral home, 
herded on to a restricted reservation 
and brought into contact with the 
machine-dominated culture of the 
Americans. The story of the doom 
of this great Indian race is brought 
into focus through the life history 
of one man, Major Laban J. Miles, 
who devoted his life to the preserva- 
tion of the culture of the Osages. 
For years he kept a record of his 
experiences and observations. On the 
basis of these records and of his 
own knowledge of the people, Mr. 
Mathews has prepared one of the 
most illuminating studies of the tragic 
conflict between 
the great Indian people and the far 
more powerful civilization of modern 
America. 


A Modern Hero 


ROMAIN Rolland has called Fridt- 

jof Nansen “the only European 
hero of our times.’ Whether or not 
this is true, there is no question of 
the extraordinary achievements of 
this great European explorer. Sci- 
entist, artist, explorer, author, states- 
man and humanitarian, he was one 
of the most distinguished figures of 
our period. Jon Sorensen in The 
Saga of Fridtjof Nansen (Norton) 
has told the story of the great Nor- 
wegian’s life. It is a thoroughly 
authoritative book, written by one 
who knew Nansen personally and 
who had access to material hitherto 
unavailable. 


A Wanderer In Woodcuts 


GLINTENCAMP, who is easily 

* one of America’s most skilful 
artists in black and white, has pro- 
duced an unusually delightful volume 
in A Wanderer in Woodcuts (Farrar 
& Rinehart). He has set forth in 
hundreds of woodcuts his impres- 
sions of practically every country on 
the continent. To turn the pages of 
this volume is to view a panorama of 
European life interpreted by an ex- 
ceedingly sensitive eye. In every 
country which he visited, Mr. Glinten- 
camp succeeded in finding some aspect 
of life which has eluded less ob- 
servant and more conventional artists. 


An African Handbook 


A N invaluable new guide to Africa, 

edited by Otto Martens and Dr. 
O. Karstedt, and containing over 900 
pages of text and numerous maps, 
has just been published. It is called 
The African Handbook and Travel- 
ler’s Guide (Macmillan) and sells for 
the reasonable price of $2.00. The 


2 _ eee 


the civilization of, 


book covers the whole continent and 
gives invaluable information of all 
kinds. In compiling the book the 
editors had the active collaboration 
of various African governments and 
they had access to the latest avail- 
able statistics. Many of the excellent 
maps which the book contains have 
never been published before. 


Yonder Lies Adventure! 


N Yonder Lies Adventure! (Mac- 

millan) E. Alexander Powell has 
set down the story of his adventures 
in many remote parts of the world. 
This veteran journalist has been al- 
most everywhere and there is scarcely 
a section of the world with which he 
is not familiar. A war correspondent, 
an authority on world politics, an in- 
defatigable traveler and the author 
of nearly thirty books, he has gath- 
ered together in this latest volume 
the cream of his experiences. 


Flying Over South America 


VIVID bird’s-eye view of the 
South American continent is 
given in Anne S. Peck’s Flying Over 
South America (Houghton Mifflin). 


In this book the veteran mountain 
climber tells how she flew 20,000 
miles by airplane. Many of the 


mountains around which she circled 
by airplane she had climbed years 
ago when she was one of the pioneer 
mountain explorers of South Amer- 
ica. The book is illustrated with 
extraordinary aerial views of the 
cities and mountains. 


The Bull-Fight 


RNEST Hemingway’s Death in 

the Afternoon is the most com- 
plete account of the art of bull- 
fighting available in English. Writ- 
ten by an enthusiast who has fol- 
lowed the sport for a number of 
years, the book will prove exciting 
reading even for those who are com- 
pletely unfamiliar with the bull ring. 
In addition to Mr. Hemingway’s 
vivid text there are a number of ex- 
cellent photographs of bull fighting. 


Italian Hill Towns 


For many years John Taylor Arms 
has been making annual trips to 
Europe and doing etchings of the 
great cathedrals which have won for 
him a considerable reputation. To 
the new volume Aull Towns and 
Cities of Northern Italy (Macmillan) 
by his wife, Dorothy Noyes Arms, 
John Taylor Arms has contributed 
fifty-six etchings and drawings. 
These illustrations are an admirable 
supplement to Mrs. Arms’ account 
of the towns, the mountains and the 
countryside of northern Italy. Those 
who are familiar with Mr. Arms’ 
work on the cathedrals will welcome 
this book in which he shows his skill 
in a new field. This is an unusually 
handsome volume, quarto size, in 
which the etchings and drawings are 
reproduced with the greatest care. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Ae. E 
Children’s Editor 
talks about 


BOOKS 
for your | 
CHILDREN | 


GAY picture book that your child will love is Around the 

World in a Mail Bag, by William Siegel. This is the story 
of the trip of a letter around the world. In the exciting pictures 
your child can follow its travels and learn about all the countries 
of the world. As the San Francisco News says, “It is amusing 
and delightful.” (Age 4-8)... Elizabeth King’s popular “To- 
day’s AwB C Book” is in its 5th thousand. Her new book, The 
New House That Jack Built, has the lilting swing of the old 
nursery rhyme, while the stunning three-color pictures will 
answer every question your child asks about building a house. 
F.P.A. pays this book a fine tribute in his “Conning Tower,” in 
the New York Herald Tribune. “It was time,” he says, “that 
‘The House That Jack Built’ should have revision—So Miss 
Elizabeth King has rewritten the poem, and it has been pub- 
lished in a pretty red book called ‘The New House That Jack 
Built.’ It is, to our notion, an improvement on the obsolescent 
version.” F.P.A. should know, for he has two small sons who 
ask many questions. (Age 4-8)... 

The rarest thing in bookdom is a first-rate detective story for 
girls. Barry Barton’s Mys- President Lincoln. Child 
tery, by Jeannette C. Nolan, Life says that it is “so 
is the best that I’ve read vividly written that no girl 
in ages. A rattling good between the ages of 9 and 
tale! My judgment is well 15 will want to lay it down 
supported, for almost every until she has reached the 
review calls it “thrilling” last page.” (Age 9-15). 
and “exciting.” (Age 10- Finland, the far northern 
15). The Civil War country of 10,000 lakes, 
was a most colorful period should certainly appeal to 
in our national life. A your child’s imagination. 
Patriot in Hoops by With Mikko Through Fin- 
Frances Cavanah, is an ex- land, by Bess S. Byrne, 
citing adventure story tells how a brother and 
about it. Your children will sister traveled through 
be thrilled by the episode this Land of Flame and 
in which the heroine con- Snow. Everygirls says 
ceals some important pa- that it is so “absorbingly 


Murret FULLER 


Around the 
World in a 
Mailbag 


pers and delivers them to interesting there isn’t 
a girl or a boy who will not be thrilled as they advance 
further and further towards the North Pole.” (Age 9-14)... 


Your children know the fascinating stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen, but they probably do not know the enchanting story 
of his life. Here it is in The Ugly Duckling, by Isabel Proudfit, 
a life story of exquisite beauty. (Age 10-16)... 

In Modern Mercuries, by Lloyd George and James Gilman, 
your boy will learn the romantic story of communication from 
the first smoke signal to the latest development in television. 
There is probably no subject nearer your boy’s heart. He should 
certainly own this book. I chose it because, as St. Nicholas says, 
it is “a complete record, and an amazing one.” (Age 10-15)... 
Hero tales of Spain—what romance is conjured up! When Spain 
Was Young, by Frank 
Callcott, recounts the 
thrilling stories of the 
great heroes of Spain 
from 700 to 1000 A.D., 
in the days before the 
Cid. It is packed with 
inspiration and enter- 
tainment. (Age 12-16) 
. . . The Robin Hood 
of the Balkans was 
Marko Kralyevich, 
who, on his wonder- 
horse Sharats, battled 
the Magyars and 
Turks, and became the 
idol of his people, 
Ree eae the Serbs. The tale 
of his stirring life is told in Marko, the King’s Son, by Clarence 
A. Manning, in collaboration with O. Muirie Fuller. The Pitts- 
burgh Press challenges fithers and mothers: “If a number of 
parents aren’t caught reading Junior’s new book, we miss our 
guess.” (Age 10-15)... 


These books are on sale at all booksellers. Miss Fuller will be 
glad to answer any queries about them or about any other books 
for young people. She will also.be happy to send you a catalog 
of children’s books. 


Robert M. McBride & Company, Publishers 


4 West 16th Street New York City 


Tibet 


LEXANDRA David-Neel is per- 
haps one of the most distin- 
guished living authorities on Tibet. 
She writes and speaks fluently all of 
the Tibetan dialects, has spent four- 
teen consecutive years in the country 
land the neighboring regions and she 
is a professed Buddhist who has 
been able to gain the confidence of 
the most important Lamas. In her 
|new book Magic and Mystery in 
Tibet (Kendall) she discusses the 
complex problems of Tibetan mysti- 
cism and the achievements of the 
Tibetan ascetics. She tells how the 
Tibetan mystics are able to live naked 
in zero weather, how they can run 
incredible distances without rest, 
food or drink, how they can talk to 
each other over vast distances by a 
| strange kind of telepathy. She writes, 
too, of still more extraordinary—and 
|much more incredible—matters; how 
| the mystics learn to float in the air, 
|to bring corpses back to life and 
|create animate objects by thinking 
them into existence. To those read- 
|ers who find special fascination in 
| the hokus pokus of the Oriental prac- 
titioners of black magic, this book 
| will provide plenty of excitement. 
| Another volume on Tibet recently 
published is David Macdonald’s 
wenty Years in Tibet (Lippincott). 
During his long stay in that country 
Mr. Macdonald had close personal 
|experiences among all classes of 
|people. His memories include such 
famous events as Colonel Young- 
husband’s mission to Lhasa in 1904, 
the flight of the Dalai Lama in 1910, 
his return to Lhasa in 1912, and many 
other important historical matters. 


Arizona 


THE story of the principal events 

that took place in Arizona from 
the coming of the Spaniards in 1539 
|to the achievement of statehood in 
| 1912 has been set forth by Frank C. 
| Lockwood in Pioneer Days in Ari- 
| zona (Macmillan). In preparing his 
history of the state, the author has 
read dozens of letters, diaries and 
| reminiscences of Arizona pioneers. 
He has also talked with many of the 
leading actors in the events which he 
relates. From the time of the Span- 
ish exploration through the period of 
the Mission Fathers and the succeed- 
ing eras of the Indian uprisings, the 
rush for gold and silver and the 
| building of the early railroads and 
towns until Arizona finally emerged 


| as a state, Mr. Lockwood has traced 


the stirring incidents which make 
Arizona’s story such an unusual part 
of American history. The volume is 
richly illustrated with scores of rare 
contemporary prints. 


Harry A. Franck 


ARRY A. FRANCK has never 

been a superficial traveler. When 
he sets out to visit a country he riever 
neglects any important aspect of its 
| life. In his new book, Footloose in 
the British Isles (Century) he tells 
how he spent sixteen months wan- 
dering throughout all parts of Great 
Britain. He spent many days on the 
open road and saw every type of 
English life from that of the peace- 
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ful countryside to that of the great 
industrial centers where unemploy- 
ment is such a serious problem. The 
book is filled with fresh observations 
and many interesting experiences. It 
gives a picture of contemporary 
England which will be equally inter- 
esting to the traveler and to the stu- 
dent of social and economic con- 
ditions. 


Soviet Russia 


INCE the Soviet Union was cre- 

ated for the benefit of the work- 
ing man, it is high time that we had 
a comprehensive study of the work- 
er’s life in Russia today, an analysis 
of how much the worker has achieved 
in the economic, social and cultural 
spheres. Joseph Freeman’s new book 
The Soviet Worker (Liveright) deals 
extensively with these problems. Be- 
ginning with the position of the Rus- 
sian worker during the Czarist 
regime, he traces his evolution under 
the planned economy of the Soviet 
Government and analyses his present 
Status. 

To the close student of Russian 
life, this book will be particularly 
valuable. Mr. Freeman gives an ac- 
count of trade unions, soviet labor 
laws, wages, hours, productivity, dis- 
tribution and consumption. He dis- 
cusses “forced” and convict labor and 
the planning of labor. His book con- 
cludes with a chapter on the conquest 
of culture in which he charts the 
tremendous change in the knowledge, 
concepts and habits of 160,000,000 
people during the past fourteen years. 

Mr. Freeman’s study is buttressed 
with many statistics and contains ap- 
pendices, a large bibliography, and an 
index. 

Waldo Frank’s new book Dawn in 
Russia (Scribners) contrasts sharply 
with Mr. Freeman’s well documented, 
economic study. It is the result of a 
summer's trip to various parts of 
Russia and presents the impressions 
of an observant and_ intelligent 
traveler. Mr. Frank does not con- 
cern himself to any great extent with 
communist economic theories. He is 
primarily interested in the Russian 
people as they are living today under 
the new Bolshevist regime. Waldo 
Frank always writes vividly and his 
accounts of a trip down the Volga 
River, of life in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, of theaters, moving picture 
houses and workers’ clubs, factory 
life and meetings of the intellectuals 
are set down with skill and occasion- 
ally are illuminated by shrewd com- 
ments. 


Spain 


THE first of a new series of guide 
books edited by Lowell Thomas 
and Frank Schoonmaker, under the 
title “The American Traveler’s Guide 
Books” is a volume on Spain (Simon 
& Schuster). Printed in a handy 
format, this volume will be particu- 
larly convenient for the traveler. It 
is completely up to date, having been 
compiled since the establishment of 
the Spanish Republic. In addition to 
essential information about towns and 
cities, it includes data about itiner- 
aries, festivals, language, money, ho- 
tels, shopping guides and museums. 


Four brilliant new sister liners... with 
every facility and comfort to increase 
the pleasure of your days afloat ... and 
sea-speed that leaves ample leisure for 
visits in seven glamorous foreign coun- 
tries en route! 

Sail with the splendid new Santa 
Rosa, Santa Paula, Santa Lucia or 


Enjoy the gay hospitality of this airy Club 


Santa Elena! Go ashore—on your way 
coast-to-coast—in sunny Havana, Co- 
lombia* (*Eastbound), Panama, Costa 


SANTA ROSA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO DECEMBER 26 


re SANTA PAULA ces 


FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 7 


SAIL INTO SUNSHINE! . 


OVER THE GLAMOROUS ROUTE OF ROMANCE 


Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala and Mex- 
ico! Join Grace-conducted inland ex- 
cursions through miles of spectacular 
tropic grandeur to ruins of civilizations 
as old as Egypt... or tea and dance to 
the smartest rhythms of a real marimba 
orchestra in a Spanish patio! With all 
these shore visits and excursions, the 
voyage to California takes but 16 days! 

Fares are surprisingly moderate. For 
instance, for as little as $325 you can 
enjoy the complete rail-water **’ Round 
America”’ cruise-tour including rail fare 
from your home to either coast, Grace 
Line to the opposite coast, and return 
home again by rail. Fortnightly sailings 
from New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; also to and from Victoria, B.C., 
and Seattle, Wash. 

To make your trip unforgettably 
brilliant and festive, book for one 
of the gala maiden voyage sailings 
listed below! 


via Sunama Canal 
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- « . identical in every superb detail. First 
American ships haying all outside staterooms 
with private baths. Single rooms. Double 
rooms. De luxe suites. Controlled ventila- 
tion and temperature. Largest outdoor pool 
on any American ship. Gaily decorated Club 
and smart Orchestra. Gymnasium. Huge 
dining hall with roll-back dome for outdoor 
dining. 20 knots speed .. . and three-quarters 
of a century of Grace prestige! 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 2°Pine St.; 
Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles: 548 So. 
Spring St.; Seattle: Hoge Bldg.; Boston & New Orleans 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


GRACE LINE 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Y.C., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
Please send me full information about your 

new ships, sailing dates, and New York-Central 

America-California itinerary. TZ 
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E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not ex- 
plain why folks everywhere 
regard Lucky Strike as the 
mildest cigarette. The fact is, 
we never overlook the truth 
that ‘‘Nature in the Raw is 
Seldom Mild’’—so these fine 
tobaccos, after proper aging and 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


“Nature in the Raw’’—as portrayed by 
the great painter of the American Indian, 
N.C. Wyeth...inspired by the massacre 
of Custer’s dauntless band at Little Big 
Horn, Montana, by the savage Sioux In- 
dians, June 25, 1876. “Nature in the 
Raw is Seldom Mild’’—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes. 


No raw tobaccos in Luckies 
—that’s why they’re so mild 


mellowing, are then given the 
benefit of that Lucky Strike puri- 
fying process, described by the 
words—‘‘It’s toasted”. That’s 
why folks in every city, town 
and hamlet say that Luckies are 
such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


